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OF THE WEEK. 


— 


NEWS 


E event of the week has been the publication on Monday of 
Lord Salisbury’s briliiantly written but most dangerous 
circular on the Eastern Question, which we have discussed at length 
in another page. Lord Salisbury first recites so much of the 
history of the negotiations concerning the Congress as ap- 
to him to show that Russia had refused, and deliber- 
ately refused, to permit the cognisance by the Congress of some 
of the Articles beariag directly on European Treaties,—in 
which, we think, he is not successful; then criticises severely 
the provisions for creating a new and powerful Bulgarian State, 
under Russian auspices; deprecates the weakening of Turkey, as 
the Power which must continue to hold the keys of the Straits 
between the Egean and the Euxine; declares that the provi- 
sions of the Treaty would make “‘the Russian Government domin- 
ant over all the vicinity of the Black Sea ;” insists on the danger 
likely to result from Russia’s ‘‘ acquisition of the strongholds of 
Armenia ;” declares that ‘‘the extensive European trade now pass- 
ing from Trebizond to Persia” will be liable to be arrested at 
the will of Russia ; enlarges on the inconvenience of having an 
indemnity chargeable on Turkey, which may be the excuse for 
further territorial cessions by way of liquidation; declares 
that the operation of the Treaty, ‘‘as a whole,” will be most 
dangerous in weakening the guardian of the Straits; and ends by 
recording that ‘‘ neither the interests which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are specially bound to guard, nor the well-being of the 
regions with which the Treaty deals, would be consulted by the 
assembly of a Congress whose deliberations were to be restricted 
dy such reservations as those which have been laid down by Prince 
Gortschakoff, in his most recent communication,”—that reserva- 
tion being merely as follows,—that each Power must determine 
for itself what points it will and will not regard as affecting 
European interests. The despatch is just such a soufflet as, if 
given and received by individuals, leads to duels,—if by nations, 
too commonly to war. 





It is a curious feature of the published correspondence con- 
cerning the Congress, that there is about a month’s blank in the 
story of the negotiations,—between the end of the first week in 
February, and the end of the first week in March,—and that no 
trace exists of the views taken by the other Powers, except 
Austria, of the reasonableness of Lord Derby's condition. Austria 
indeed intimates clearly that she is satisfied with the Russian 
declarations as to the discussions in Congress, and that she regards 
it as “ neither for the interest of England nor of Austria to raise 
difficulties in regard to this question.” As to the other Powers, 
4@ mysterious silence is observed, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
declines steadily to answer questions. 


The military fact of the week is the calling-out of the Reserves. 
On Monday a Message from the Queen, announcing the intention, 
was read in both Houses, and on Tuesday the Proclamation 
was formally issued. In the Message it is stated that “ the pre- 








an address to the Crown in answer to the Message. It is not 
known what form the amendment will take, but though the 
debating will be serious, there is little likelihood of a division. 
Too many Members have threatened to secede, either from a 
belief that preparations are necessary, or indignation at Russia, 
or a fear of their constituents’ opinion. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his Budget on 
Thursday night. In relation to the past year, had it not been for 
the expenditure on the vote of credit, it would not have been un- 
favourable. Deducting that expenditure, there would have been 
asurplus of income over expenditure of £859,803, the revenue 
reaching £79,763,298, and the expenditure £78,903,495. The 
revenue, too, yielded more than Sir Stafford Northcote had 
estimated by £617,000, his estimate having been £79,146,000, 
and the actual yield, £79,763,000. The excess, however, 
was in a great measure to be accounted for by other ex- 
planations than the elasticity of the revenue. Sir Stafford 
Northcote candidly owned that about £300,000 of this excess 
must, in fact, be deducted from next year’s receipts, since to 
that extent the excess was due to an attempt to anticipate the in- 
crease of taxation which the country expected from him. Still, 
a respectable surplus, both over actual expenditure and over the 
estimated revenue, would have been realised, but for the ex- 
penditure at the end of the year under the six-millions’ vote, which 
of course creates a grave deficiency. Of that vote, £3,500,000 
had been spent. And this transforms the surplus of £859,803 
for last year into a deficiency for that year of £2,640,197. 


For the coming year, Sir Stafford Northcote’s Estimates,— 
supposing taxation to remain unchanged, and no “ extraordinary” 
votes to be sanctioned,—were as follows :— 

















EsTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1878-9. ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1878-9, 
CUBCOMD ccccccccccccceccccccscecces £19,750,000 | Permanent Charge of lees £28,000,000 
EEXCis8e ...cc0cc-cecccseoeseeeeeccecee 27,500,000 | Interest on Local Loans ...... 425,000 
r 10,930,000 Interest on Vote of Credit 
Land-tax and House Duty... 2,660,000 Bonds 94,000 
InCOME-tAX ..erercoseerssesseserees 620, olen Of Suez Loan ...ces.0 200,000 
Post OME  ....e0cee0e 200, Other Consolidated Fund 
Telegraph Service .. 315, Charges 1,760,000 
Crown Lands......... ATMDY.....ccccccccccrssescrveees-0ree0 1 
Interest on Advances for | Charges of Forces ‘in 

Local Works and on Pur- Tepe coceccncccccccccccesevessceese 1,080,000 
= ante of Suez Canal Navy 11,053,901 
cvccececoocovcococoocosecee 1,075,000 | Civil Services ........ccs0ceeeee 14,816,475 
mS eeccecccoreceqooocece 4,000,000 ny ag Inland Revenue Herat 
Telegraph h Service crcecceccoooes - 1,114,973 

Packet Service® 2... s.cceseeseee . 773,245 

Total £79,460,000 Total ....ccsccrcereesseseee eevee £81,019,676 








showing a deficit for that year also of £1,559,676. But even this 
is not the worst, for Sir Stafford Northcote, acting on a new 
principle, which was justly condemned by Mr. Gladstone, pro- 
posed what he called an “ extraordinary expenditure,” in addition 
to that allowed for in these Estimates, of about £1,000,000, 
which might even amount to £1,500,000, for the Army and 
Navy. Thus the deficiency of last year, with the “ ordinary” 
deficiency of this year, £1,560,000, and a probable extra de- 
ficiency for special expenditure already sanctioned of between 
£1,000,000 and £1,500,000, amountin all to a deficiency of between 
£5,300,000 and £5,800,000. 

To meet this rather formidable sum, Sir Stafford Northcote's 
proposals are simple. He adds 2d. to the Income-tax, which 
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ought, he says, to produce about £3,000,000 within the year, and 
£600,000 more in the next financial year; and puts 4d. extra 
per pound on tobacco, from which he expects to get £750,000 
within the year. Thus he provides within the year for 
£3,750,000, leaving the £600,000 of the additional Income-tax 
which will come in during the next financial year, against the 
debt left over for next year, after which there will still be, at 
least a million, and possibly a million and a half, unprovided for, 
which must be added, for the present, to the floating debt. 
Besides these proposals, he adds 50 per cent. to the dog-tax, 
making each dog licence 7s. 6d. instead of 5s., and this will yield 
him, he calculates, £100,000 ; but against this he grants certain 
remissions in the mode of levying the inhabited house-duty, and 
in admitting deductions for depreciation of machinery from the 
assessments of the Income-tax of those who have property in 
machines. The remissions will about balance the extra dog- 
tax. Puppies also of more than two months old are for the 
future to pay the dog-tax. The Budget is perfectly simple, but 
not very courageous. 


One of the most important points of the Budget speech was 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s complaint of the rapid growth of the 
system of borrowing from the Government for local purposes at 
alow rate of interest, a system which has increased upon us 80 
rapidly, that whereas last year only £213,000 was estimated as 
needed to be borrowed to meet the loans of local authorities, 
this year the same estimate figures for just double, £425,000. 
Of course the interest paid by the local authorities increases 
in like proportion, but then we are at present committed to 
lend at a very low rate, and if the rate of interest rises rapidly, 
we may be losers by the transaction. Sir Stafford Northcote 
deprecated the growth of this system, and intimated his desire to 
check it by any method in his power. He did not think the sub- 
stitution of the State as creditor in so many enterprises, in the 
place of private creditors, at all desirable, and in this he was 
strongly supported by Mr. Gladstone, who said that the rate of 
interest required by the Government for such loans should be 
based, ‘‘not on the actual state of the money market, but on 
a survey of a series of years, in such a manner as 
fully to guard against danger.” No doubt, for the State to 
undertake an immense banking business, borrowing from the 
public, and lending to local authorities even at a profitable 
rate, is not wise. The attitude of mind most desirable in 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer is not the attitude of mind most 
desirable in a great banker ; and the confusion of the two capacities 
might lead to a deterioration in the quality of our Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. 


Lord Salisbury has accepted the Foreign Office, Mr. Hardy 
takes the India Office and a Peerage before the end of the Ses- 
sion, and Mr. F. Stanley accepts the Secretaryship for War. 
There is, therefore, only one new member of the Cabinet, and he 


in the present instance remarkably cool. It has of late becom 
decidedly anti-Russian, and perhaps does not wish « to ex - 
prejudice ” against Turks. How any Englishman can read ma 
Ogle’s description of Boulgarini and its horrors, and not demand 
that the Greek provinces shall be relieved of such a Governmen: 
it passes us to conceive. Batuk was hardly worse, except in “_ 


A very large deputation of 350 Liberals, representing 117 
associations and more than 100 towns, waited on Wednesday on 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, to impress on them the 
necessity of action in the present crisis. Their views were em. 
bodied, at a preliminary meeting, in a resolution declaring it pos. 
sible to remedy any defects of the San Stefano Treaty through a 
Congress, and protesting against ‘‘a useless and criminal war,” and 
when introduced to the leaders, the deputation repeated these two 
ideas with emphasis. They did not, however, suggest any policy 
which ought to be pursued, and their action was impressive rather 
from their numbers and weight than from anything they said, 
Mr. Bright, who introduced them, testified to their representa. 
tive character, but confined himself to saying that he considered 
the time “very important and very serious,” and that we were 
drifting on rocks which were very near. 


The answers to the deputation were not very encouraging, 
Lord Granville, in a speech we have described elsewhere, showed 
how impossible it was for an Opposition to stop a Government 
resolved on war; and Lord Hartington, though he regretted the 
failure to meet in Congress, held that all immediate prospect of 
such an assembly was over. He thought his objections to the 
policy of the Government should be stated in Parliament first, 
more especially as they might be modified by events occurring 
from day to day. His action would, however, be dictated by an 
earnest wish to avoid this country being drawn into war. He 
regarded the aroused feeling, both in the country and Russia, 
the neighbourhood of English ships and Russian armies on the 
Sea of Marmora, and the existence of the ‘diplomatic difficulty,” 
as serious dangers, and thought the duty of Opposition was to 
‘* secure that a moment of calm consideration should be interposed 
before the commencement of hostilities.” He sought to extract 
from Government a clear explanation of the object of their poliey, 
and to impress upon them that the difficulties which have arisen 
are difficulties felt by all Europe, and to be met by all Europe, 
and not by England alone. The general effect of the speech was 
that Lord Hartington, though heartily opposed to the war, Was 
still at a loss what to do. 











The new moderation of the French Chamber of Deputies should 
be some consolation to the Constitutionalists in the Senate for the 
sacrifices which they have made to bring about practical harmony 
between the two Chambers. The three measures introduced by the 
Government to prevent what may be the called legal coups d’états, 
—the State of Siege Bill, which makes it impossible to declare a 





the heir of the family whose head has just seceded, a combination 
most creditable to Lord Beaconsfield’s social strategy. Sir C. 
Adderley at the same time accepts a peerage, Lord Sandon takes 
the Board of Trade, and Lord G. Hamilton is promoted to the 
Vice-Presidency of the Council. We have commented on these 
changes—most of which are well conceived—elsewhere, but may 
mention here that Mr. E. Stanhope will probably be the Under- 
Secretary for India. Mr. Stanhope is not very young, and has 
lately slipped out of public notice, but he made one remarkable 
speech in Parliament on the employment of women and children 
in agriculture, and may haye been of more use at the Board of 
Trade than the public knows. The objection to putting two new 
men into the India Office is unreal, as the Council is a permanent 


State of Siege without the immediate assent of both Housesof the 
Legislature, except in case of foreign war, and then only in the 
provinces immediately menaced by the enemy,—the Colportage 
Bill, rendering it impossible to place political restrictions on the ¢ir- 
culation of Opposition journals,—and the Press Amnesty Bill, which 
remits the penalties imposed during the recent prosecutions, have 
all now received the assent of both Houses, and the amendments 
of the Senate have been accepted very quietly by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Further, one of the amendments of the Senate on 
the Budget proposals for expenditure, has been accepted by the 
Chamber, which has enabled the Senate to waive its other amend- 
ments without a sacrifice of dignity. Thus, for the present at 








institution. 





The war has not altered the Turks. The Times of Thursday | 
publishes a shocking account of the atrocities perpetrated on | 
some insurgents near Volo, in Thessaly, on the slopes of Mount | 
Pelion, written by its own correspondent, Mr. Ogle, who has 
himself been assassinated by the Bashi-Bazouks, under circum- 
stances not yet investigated, but apparently because he interested 
himself in saving the households of the victims. The Greek 
Government intends to inquire narrowly into the affair, and the 
body of the murdered gentleman is to be received in state at 
Athens, but the principal comment of the Jimes on the cata- 
strophe is that the Greek Government exposes itself to contempt 
and suspicion by encouraging insurrection. When its corre- 
spondent in China was murdered by the Chinese, the Times 
called for reparation in its loudest tones, and compensation to 
the victim’s family was exacted in the Treaty, but it seems 








least, the two Chambers are working into each other's hands, each 
conceding something to the dignity and prepossessions of the 
other, In French political controversy, such a spirit of mutual 
concession is new, and of great promise. Hitherto French 
parties have been too logical for compromise, and therefore also 
too logical for anything but dead-locks. For in these matters, 
at least, strict logic is the favourite instrument of passion, and 
mutual concession of sober judgment. 





A great crime has been committed in Ireland. Lord Leitrim, 
a wealthy Peer, noted for the sternness with which he governed 
his tenantry—who sat, however, at low rents—and for his 
hatred of the Irish Land Act, was on Tuesday morn- 
ing driving from his residence in Donegal to Derry, 
with a clerk named Macken, and a carman named Buchanaa. 
He was passing through a wood, when two men, firing 
from the trees, shot the driver dead, and wounded Macken, 
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= that he died soon after, and then with a second volley 
wounded Lord Leitrim. They then attacked him with bludgeons, 
beating him about the head till he expired. The men then 
escaped, crossing Mulroy Bay in a boat, and have not yet been 
arrested. The latter part of the tragedy was witnessed by 
Kincaid, a servant of his lordship, and a carman, but they 
were apparently afraid of being killed, and did not drive 
up or arrest the murderers. The cause of the crime was 
the agrarian hatred which Lord Leitrim bad excited by his 
evietions, and his stern*though not greedy management of his 
estate, and it is suggested that the other two men were killed to 

evidence. ‘They may, however, have been killed to clear 
the road for the shots at Lord Leitrim. Macken was no object of 
hostility, as he had not been in the Earl's employment a fortnight ; 
and Buchanan was a regular carman, hired to drive his lordship 
about. The tragedy has revived bitter feeling in Ulster between 
landlords and tenants, and bas in England provoked much strong 
and unjust denunciation of Irishmen and the Land Act. Neither 
is responsible for a crime which from other causes might have 


happened anywhere. 


Mr. Faweett on Tuesday raised a considerable discussion on 
Sir J. Strachey’s last Budget, condemning the increase in the 
duties on salt in Bombay and Madras, in order to equalise them 
over India, when they might have been equalised by lowering 
them; and the imposition of the licence tax on trades and pro- 
fessions, as falling with most weight upon the poor. He also 
condemned the expenditure of the Famine taxes on doubtful 
public works, but as a Committee was sitting upstairs on the 
whole subject of Indian Public Works, he gave that up. He 
was strongly supported by Sir George Campbell, who maintained 
the possibility of equalising the salt duties by levelling down- 
wards, and considered the licence duty a disguised Income-tax, 
which exempted those best able to bear it, but as strongly resisted 
by Lord G. Hamilton, in a very clever speech. His points 
were that the increased iax in Madras and Bombay was com- 
pensated by reductions in Bengal, and by sweeping away that 
“abomination,” the Inland Customs line, and that the only 
alternative for the licence duty would be the Income-tax, a 
threat which will keep everything quiet. Mr. Fawcett is right 
enough about the salt-tax, but the Treasury cannot spare the 
high duty, and some duty is, as he admits, advisable, else we could 
not reach a people who do not use luxuries at all. And he is 
partly right about the licence duty. A well-to-do man should 
be taxed under some vague heading like ‘‘ Rentier,” but if that 
were done, the tax would not be unjust. It is our Government 
which makes trades and professions profitable in India, and the 
sufferers will get it out of their customers. Any licence duty is 
preferable to an Income-tax, which leaves the native officials too 
much power, and is wholly opposed to the secretive instincts of 
the people. 





The House of Commons have made one complete night of it, 
and one half-night of it this week, over the Irish Sunday Closing 
Act; and the ‘‘ Obstructives” in this case were by no means 
exclusively Irishmen, many English Members joining in the fray 
on both sides, and some of them alternately voting for the Bill, 
and for the obstruction to the Bill. In short, the O’Connor 
Don, who has charge of the Sunday Closing Bill, and 
has had the promise of Government support, has had a weary 
task of it,—many of his own countrymen doing their very best to 
prevent Ireland from obtaining what the majority of Irish Mem- 
bers say she desires to obtain, and the English joining, in school- 
boy fashion, in the fray. Indeed, the struggle on the Sunday- 
Closing Bill for Ireland has been a kind of Parliamentary 
Donnybrook. 


It should be noted that while the Press of the Continent is 
almost unanimous in praising England for threatening Russia, no 
Continental Power has as yet shown any willingness to take serious 
part in a war with that country. ‘The idea obviously is that if 
England will do the whole work, that will be very pleasant, and 
the foreign Powers will look on complacently. We believe there 
is a feeling on the Continent, which explains a great deal of this 
attitude,—namely, a kind of indignation that England alone 
im the world should be free from the miseries of war. 
England, once remarked an Italian of importance, “ England 
's too dam comfortable !” and the remark roughly embodies Con- 
tinental feeling. It was displayed in the same way just before 
the Abyssinian Expedition. ‘* Ah!” said the French journalists, 











not ill pleased, ** England also is now to have her Mexico.” We 
did not have one, and may escape one this time, but to quote | 


lists of the journals which are patting us on the back is rather 
undignified. 

It seems impossible just now to ascertain the truth about 
anything. The whole of that story about Lady Rosebery’s jewels, 
though minutely given in the Times of Friday week and other 
papers, was untrue. Burglars, between one and three a.m., did, 
indeed, attempt to enter the ground-floor of Petworth House, and 
may have been in pursuit of jewels; but they did not get in, did 
not enter the dressing-room, or the floor on which it stood, and 
tried to enter a dummy window not made to open,—clear proof, 
as Lord Leconfield writes, that they were not a very scientific 
gang. Lastly, Lady Rosebery’s jewels were not taken down to 
Petworth. We only need an assurance that Lady Rosebery 
was not in Sussex either, to make the story quite perfect as an 
illustration of modern daily history. 





The discussion in the House of Lords on Tuesday night con- 
cerning the opening of certain popular places of amusement—like 
parts of the British Museum and the Zoological Gardens—to the 
people on Sunday, was more liberal and promising than usual. 
The success of the experiment in the Kew Gardens and Hampton 
Court was appealed to by many speakers, while the Duke of 
Westininster stated that in 1875 he had opened the picture-gallery 
in Grosvenor House on both Saturdays and Sundays to the people, 
the great majority of visitors attending on the Sunday, and 
comparatively very few on the Saturday. In the course of two 
months, 11,000 visitors had passed through his rooms. The Lord 
Chancellor, however, rested his resistance on the unwillingness of 
the people to permit a practice which they looked upon with 
jealousy as likely to lead to the loss of the day of rest for the 
employés, and perhaps as not unlikely to lead gradually to a great 
invasion of the Sunday holiday. No doubt the popular majority 
in the House of Commons has been year after year very unfavour- 
able to this motion,—not on Sabbatarian, but on economical 
grounds. Lord Cairns, however, did not confine himself to this 
ground. He also resisted the change, on the plea that nothing 
should be done to sanction the idea that the Government 
approved of getting rid of “the sanctity of Sunday.” Did he 
not mean the sanctimoniousness ? 


A Colorado beetle, it is said, has made good his landing on the 
coast of Glamorganshire. A Cardiff house-decorator, Alfred John, 
took one last Sunday, which had been observed by his wife on a 
potato, to the police-station, and there the health officer, Dr. Pain, 
declared the beetle to be of the genuine Colorado type. The insect 
is supposed to have travelled by a vessel now in port with a 
large cargo. It may well turn out that the successful landing 
of this expeditionary force on the coast of Wales will, as 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson long ago predicted, be more disastrous for 
England than the landing of any naval or military force which 
we could rationally expect. Indeed, the beetle may prove far 
more formidable in Wales than even the Bashi-Bazouks in 
Thessaly. It is not so cruel, but it is even more rapacious ; and 
the law of the increase of its population is in itself only too 
formidable. 


‘The recent aecounts from India as to the state of the crops 
excite very little interest, but they are by no means pleasant 
reading. The Madras correspondent of the Times, writing on 
March 2, says there are still 280,000 people supported by Govern- 
ment relief, the harvest has been very bad, and there are still 
4,000 tons of grain a week imported from Bengal and Burmah. 
The price of food-stuffs throughout India remains upon the in- 
crease. In the North-West, Oude, and the Punjab, the official 
quotations for wheat, barley, and millet range from twice to 
thrice the quotations of last year, and in Kohilcund there is 
something like an actual famine. In Agra and in Oude the 
number of the starving is very great, officers reporting in the 
latter country that they find the watercourses ‘‘ strewed with 
dead bodies.” This writer complains that the famine allow- 
ances have lowered the normal rate of wages, and estimates 
the total number of deaths from famine in Madras and 
Mysore—the deaths, that is, in excess of the normal rates—at 
two millions. We trust he is unconsciously exaggerating, but it 
is true that India seems to have entered on a cycle of scarcity, 
and that pauperism will for a time be a very serious evil, 
At the same time, two facts must be remembered. The great 
bulk of the people, being peasants, benefit by the high prices 
of grain, and the relief measures of Government make distress, 
which always exists, very manifest. The paupers flock to centres, 
and are counted. 


Consols were on Friday 94§ to 94}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


> — 
THE BUDGET. 


HE Budget is a timid affair. If the Government really 
expect war,—which, however, we must do Sir Stafford 
Northcote the justice of saying that he himself does not expect, 
as he thinks we have been “ wise in time,”— it is worse than a 
timid affair, almost a cowardly affair. To throw the addi- 
tional burden caused by this six millions vote over two 
years is at the best not courageous. But to do so if the 
Government have any serious reason to believe that they 
may soon have to lay a much heavier burden on the country, 
would be utterly wanting in proper public spirit. We 
suppose we must give Sir Stafford Northcote full credit 
for really expecting peace. He says he expects it; and 
he is not a man to say what he does not believe. 
Still, even assuming that he thinks peace decidedly 
more probable than war, it would not, we think, have 
diminished, but rather increased the hope of peace, if he 
had frankly asked the House of Commons to discharge in one 
year the special liabilities which we have contracted or bound 
ourselves to contract. As regards the external effect of such a 
poliey,—it would, at least, have shown both our resources, and 
also our resolution to bear the full burden of our own purposes. 
As regards the internal effect of such a policy, it would, we 
think, be equally good. If England is in any danger of war, 
she should make up her mind, if war comes, to go to war in 
earnest. And if she is even contemplating going to war in earnest, 
she cannot realise too soon a foretaste of what a war expenditure 
really means. It is a very mild foretaste of that expenditure 
to provide within the year for the extra outlay sanctioned 
since the year began; and in our opinion, Sir Stafford North- 
cote would have done more wisely to give her that foretaste, 
without any drawbacks. It may be supposed that we say this 
in the hope that England would be disgusted by such burdens, 
and rendered less disposed for war. But we are very far in- 
deed from entertaining any such impression. Taxation is very 
disagreeable, but it never yet kept England back from war when 
once the war-spirit was upon her; and it never will. Our wish to 
see the entire taxation already sanctioned, or at least virtually 
sanctioned,—for of course only the part of it which belonged 
to the last financial year is as yet sanctioned,—obtained within 
the year, is simply due to the belief that if we skulk meeting 
honestly so trivial a burden as this, before we are at war, the 
danger is that when we are at war,—if we are to be at war, 
—we shall follow the bad precedent set, and raise far too large 
a proportion of our resources in the form of borrowings, and far 
too little in the form of increased taxation. As it is, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cancels debt with one hand, while 
he incurs it (for a year at least) with the other. That isa 
bad beginning of what may be a very long journey on the 
same road. We heartily concur with Sir John Lubbock in 
thinking that there was no merit at all in not touching the 
£28,000,000 devoted to the payments on the Debt and the 
reduction of it, if we are to set off against that austere 
abstinence, the new creation of debt which it would be easily 
in our power to discharge. 

This is the first and most important criticism we have to 
pass on the Budget,—that in any case, it is timid, and unless 
in the opinion of the Government the fear of war is minute in 
the extreme, it is more than timid, almost cowardly. But 
the Budget has one other great defect. It is certainly not 
desirable that in adding to our burdens for the sake 
of what is certainly a popular, though we cannot 
admit it to be a national, object, and not in any 
sense a gratification to a class, four-fifths of those burdens 
should be borne by the classes liable to Income-tax, and only 
one-fifth by the whole people. Yet thisis Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s proposal. For the coming year he proposes to obtain 
£3,000,000 from the payers of Income-tax, and only £750,000 
from the consumers of tobacco, who are, we suppose, the male 
population generally. And this is especially undesirable after 
the change of last year to which Sir Stafford Northcote himself 
referred,—we allude to the exemption from the income-tax 
of the most needy persons liable to it. We heartily approved of 
those exemptions, as a very just and needful rectification of 
the boundary between those who have luxuries out of which 
they could spare something with no great sacrifice, and those 
who have no luxuries worthy of the name,—those, the whole 
of whose expenditure is so far necessary, that it cannot be re- 
stricted without severe pinching. But then we approved of 
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those exemptions, on the understanding which had for some 
time back been arrived at, that where additional taxation jg: 
needful, it should be divided pretty evenly between the taxation 
that presses exclusively on the well-to-do, and taxation which 
presses equally on all. It is a most dangerous thing to let the 
people imagine that they may adopt any policy they like, and that 
the upper and middle-classes will always pay for it. Especially ig 
this dangerous in the case of war. The nation realises already but 
too loosely what its responsibility for war is, and the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer fosters that looseness when he proposes: 
to throw eighty per cent. of a burden which, if it is not for 
war, is at all events most eagerly demanded by the war 
party, on to the well-to-do, and only twenty per cent. of it 
on to any article through which the people in general will be 
made to feel its screw. If Sir Stafford Northcote had 
limited himself to the sum he at present proposes to 
raise, he should have advanced the Income-tax only by one 
penny, and obtained the rest either by the old registration 
duty on corn, or by additional taxation of spirits. It would 
have been far more courageous and more worthy of him, how. 
ever, to have imposed 2d. on the Income-tax, as he is now 
doing, but to have raised at least another million or a million 
and a half, by indirect taxation pressing on the general com. 
munity, so as to discharge within the year the whole burden 
caused by the Supplementary Estimates. 

There is not much to say on the minor details of the 
Budget. The readjustment of the Inhabited House Daty, 
and the remission of Income-tax so far as to cover the depre- 
ciation of machinery, are both of them wise and praiseworthy 
steps. We have some doubts of the large addition to the 
dog-tax. That a much more rigid enforcement of the tax was 
desirable, we have no doubt. But we have great doubts 
whether that will really be possible with a raised duty. 
The police in our rural districts are by no means too. 
effective at present; and they will be even less so, if they 
are to be made the means of enforcing a tax which will, 
in fact, deny to the really poor the means of keeping a 
dog. Policemen who “inform” on their friends and neigh- 
bours, lose a great deal of their efficiency ; and as a matter of 
fact, they very seldom choose to do so. We believe, therefore, 
that the dog-tax, in order to be really enforced,—which is most 
desirable, on every account,—should have been lowered, not 
raised. And we fear that the effect of the step taken will 
be to render the collection of the duty very much less 
efficient than formerly. No one will like to force a poor man 
either to drown a dog to which he is heartily attached, 
or to pay a sum which he is seldom able tocommand. The 
House of Commons seemed to think the raising of the duty 
a sovereign remedy against hydrophobia. We fear it may, 
on the contrary, lead to the existence of a much larger 
number of dogs denied by their real owners when chal- 
lenged, but which the police will, nevertheless, seldom choose 
to observe and destroy. If that should prove to be 80, 
then, instead of diminishing the number of dogs amongst us, 
the new tax will only diminish the sense of responsibility 
attaching to their ownership,—which is precisely what we 
want to avoid. 

On the whole, the Budget has the merit of simplicity ; 
but the two demerits of not providing either adequately or 
justly for the burdens of the year. For a policy which, 
whether good or bad, is of immense moment to the peace of 
the world, we ought to pay promptly and equally,—equally, 
that is, measuring by that standard of equality which has now 
received the sanction of our best financiers on both sides of the 
House. Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget fails, when tried by 
either of these conditions. 





LORD SALISBURY’S DESPATCH. 


HE Pal! Mall Gazette of Tuesday adopted Lord Salisbury’s 
Despatch as one of its own leading articles, whence we may 

infer that in the opinion of that journal the Government has 
at last become a tardy convert to its own impassioned views 
of the War and the Peace. The Pall Mull is right. As & 
leading article of that journal Lord Salisbury’s Despatch 
would have been in_ place. As an official manifesto 
of the British Government a fatal blunder. Even 
the Pall Mall never wrote better than Lord Salisbury ; 
and though it has often written much more wildly, the sub- 
stance of its view is identical with his. In the first part of his 
Despatch, Lord Salisbury justifies the last blunder of Lord Derby 
in refusing to enter the Congress without receiving a pledge 
from Russia that she regarded every article of the Preliminary 
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been written nine months ago by any advocate of a Turkish 
alliance who was bent on pointing out by anticipation the fright- 
ful results to Europe of Russian victory,—the frightful results, 
in fact, of the concession of those terms which, as we then knew, 
Russia, if successful, was bent on exacting. We knew in June last 
that something very like this Treaty would be the result of a 

reat Russian victory. We knew almost exactly what was in- 
fended in relation to Bulgaria. We knew what was intended in 
relation to Bessarabia ; we knew what was intended in relation to 
Batoum. We had all the chief features of the results of Russian 
victory sketched out for us by anticipation. And we took the 
information quite cheerfully, not to say cordially. But now, 
when the blood has been poured out and the result achieved, 
and Russia asks formally what she told us she was about to 
ask, we make the most savage onslaught on her terms, and ask 
in effect that she shall give up, in deference to non-combatants 
who have made no sacrifice, the fruits of her great campaign. At 
least, if this be not Lord Salisbury’s meaning, we do not know 
what meaning his Despatch has, He treats it as a great danger 
to Europe, that “a strong Slav State will be created, under the 
auspices and control of Russia.” He treats it as a great danger 
to Europe, that the general effect of the Article concerning 
Epirus and Thessaly “will be to increase the power of the 
Russian Empire in the countries and on the shores where a 
Greek population predominates, not only to the prejudice of 
that nation, but also of every country having interests in the 
East of the Mediterranean Sea.” Could the hostile animus of 
the Despatch be more strongly expressed than in these last 
words which we have italicised ? But worst of all, he treats 
the weakening of Turkey as in itself the most serious 
result of the Treaty; and yet it was obviouly the result at 
which the Government had the least reason to feel surprised. 
As a rule, when a country is so beaten in war as to surrender 
at discretion, it must be very much weakened ; nor did Russia 


ever conceal for a moment that this was the main object of | 





att ATS 
THE MENISTERIAL OHANGES, 


on BEACONSFIELD has displayed his usual tact in re. 
organising his Ministry. It was essential to him when 
Lord Derby seceded—avowedly because the measures aoce ted 
by the Cabinet tended to war—to fill the Foreign Secret, ve 
with a man who did not belong to his personal following, who 
had not committed himself to the War Party, and yet who 
would obediently carry out the Premier’s policy with hig 
accustomed audacity, and he selected Lord Salisbury. No anti, 
Turk could object to the Marquis who had signed the Minutes of 
the Conference of Constantinople, no.one could say Lord Beaconge 
field had selected a mere agent, and yet here was a man clear 
prepared to tear up the Treaty of San Stefano. Lord Beaconsfield 
wanted also a man who could give to despatches literary foree, 
who could meet any Ambassador in Europe as an equal, ang 
who, his pen once in his hand, would feel embarked ig a 
literary as well as a diplomatic contest. We see in the now 
famous Despatch how accurately the Premier had judged, and 
how thoroughly he has succeeded. The first Despatch from 
the whilom leader of the Peace party is almost a declaration 
of war. We do not say it is one, because we are not convinced 
that the Marquis’s action will be as reckless as his words are 
trenchant ; but for the moment Lord Beaconsfield has succeed, 


‘| and his Foreign Secretary is his most acceptable mouthpiece, 


How far he will be an effective one remains to be seen. Lord 
Salisbury knows the diplomatists of Europe, he is in g 
singular degree master of French, and he can meet Prineg 
Gortschakoff with sarcastic sentences better even than his own: 
but his recent career shows that his mind takes no grip upon 
a policy, that he wavers in his conception of ends as well ag 
means, and that he has, with the verve and quickness of the 
literary temperament, its great impressibility. He has given 
way as Cabinet Minister to Lord Beaconsfield, he has yielded 
as master of India to Lord Lytton’s melodramatic follies, and 


the war. Yet Lord Salisbury complains of “the territorial | he has not succeeded in making Anglo-Indians believe that his 
severance from Constantinople of the Greek, Albanian, and | policy is distinct. For the present, nevertheless, his selec 


Slavonic provinces which are still left under the Government 
of the Porte,” as depriving “ the Porte of the political strength 
which might have arisen from their possession.” And he 
presses this point home :—* It cannot be otherwise than a 
matter of extreme solicitude to this country, that the Govern- 
ment to which this jurisdiction” [the jurisdiction of the 
Straits] “ belongs should be so closely pressed by the political 
outposts of a greatly superior Power, that its independent 
action, and even existence, is almost impossible. These 
results arise not so much from the language of any single 
article in the Treaty, as from the operation of the instrument as 
a whole. <A discussion limited to Articles selected by one 
Power in the Congress would be an illusory remedy for the 
dangers to English interests, and to the permanent peace of 
Europe, which would result from the state of things which the 
Treaty proposes to establish,’"—which means, if it means any- 
thing at all, that what we should have had to do in the 
Congress, if the Congress had met, and shall have to do now in 
some other way, will be to undo the Treaty as a whole, and 
reduce Russia at least, to the position in South-Eastern 
Europe in which she was before the war began. Well, all that 
can be said in answer to that is, that it comes a great deal too 
late, It should have been said, if at all, when it was still 
possible to wage war in conjunction with Turkey in her full 
strength as an ally. And when said now, it can mean nothing 
less than that we propose, either by argument or by force, so to 
press Russia back as to take from her all the prestige as well as 
most of the moral and physical advantages of the war. 
As it will not be easy to do this by argument, we suppose it 
must be done by force, or else all this powerful writing will 
remain a mere monument of England’s loud talk and little 
meaning. 

And thus it comes about that Lord Salisbury, who at Con- 
stantinople was the chief ally of Russia, becomes almost within 
the year the chief exponent of the party which wishes to punish 
her for doing what he formerly seemed so grateful to her for 
threatening to do ;—and this, only because in the course of doing 
it she has naturally and justly enough earned the power and 
prestige which accrue to those who take upon themselves the 
duties neglected by the rest of the world. That such a Despatch 
should be written at all, is a calamity for England. That it 
should have been written by Lord Salisbury, is a calamity for 
himself. It will record to all time the lamentable vacillations 
and tergiversation of one who, but a few months ago, bid fair 
to earn a great claim to the gratitude of the world. 








tion is a triumph of skill, only surpassed by that of Mr. Stanley, 
the heir of Knowsley, as Minister at War. In itself this isa 
good appointment. Mr. Stanley inherits much of the brain 
force of his family, he is thoroughly familiar with the Depart 
ment, and though somewhat dilatory, will probably govern it 
with sufficient energy and skill. He will certainly defend it 
well in the House, where his speeches, though scarcely noticed 
by the public, have given him weight, and where he will bring 
to the aid of Sir Stafford Northcote—now so hard pressed—a 
much-wanted faculty, that of summing-up a debate so as to 
leave the needed impression just before a division. Nor is it 
to be reckoned among his disadvantages that he resembles in 
many respects his brother rather than his father—the Falk 
land rather than the Rupert of Debate—that he has somee 
thing cold and contemptuous of Chauvinism in his intelleet, 
and that his defect will be caution rather than recklessness, 
With war in the near prospect, and the country temporarily 
bereft of self-command, and dozens of fire-eaters in Parliae 
ment, a man of that temper may prove invaluable in a House 
of Commons whose leader, with many fine qualities, lacks the 
reserved strength of colder men. It was not only for these 
qualities, however, that Lord Beaconsfield pitched upon his 
new Cabinet Minister. To let Lord Derby go, and then break 
the sword in his hand; to quarrel with the Earl, yet retain 
most of the influence of Knowsley ; to go his own way against 
the Stanley, yet be able to show Lancashire that the Stanleys 
were still with him,—this must have been a triumph as dear 
to his heart as it is important to his Ministry, and this he has 
accomplished. It is a masterpiece of social political strategy, 
and suggests that under the coronet of Carabas still lives the 
fire of the old Vivian Grey. 

The remainder of the appointments are of less consequence, 
and may fairly be pronounced good. Mr. Hardy has quite 
earned a peerage, if he wishes for one, and as a debater will 
be better placed in the Peers than in the Commons, where, in 
spite of his energy and his readings, his occasional rushes 
frequently brought discomposure to his friends. He cannot 
“rush” in that heavier atmosphere, he will not réceive the 
same provocation, and a sturdy fighter there may seriously 
assist the Government. He will not charge Lord Rosebery 
with falsehood, or Lord Camperdown with obstruction ; there 
is no distinctively Irish Peer to make him rabid, unless Lord 
Dufferin comes home to chaff him into rage ; and if he gets 
over the ropes, Lord Granville, with that soundless whip of 
his, will make him look so ridiculous that he will in future 
perforce restrain himself within the rules. As a Secretary for 
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India, he ought to suceeed. He has been a very good War 
Geeretary, he will not find the Council more troublesome than 
the Duke of Oambridge; and the work to be done is work | 
he thoroughly understands. We take it, Mr. Hardy’s special | 
capacity for office, apart from his debating power, is 
that he can fit means to ends, can force the Depart- 
ments to be ready, can, if he wants a corps Parmée, 
insist effectually that it shall not be a nominal one, but 
whether adequate for the work or not, shall be thoroughly in 
fighting trim. That is a considerable faculty, and it is just | 
now wanted in India. The Oommander-in-Chief there | 





LORD GRANVILLE ON THE WEAKNESS OF 
OPPOSITIONS. 


HE meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Wednes- 
day between 350 representative Liberals and the Liberal 
leaders will not, we fear, greatly strengthen the Opposition. 
The representative men were very earnest in deprecating war, 
but Lord Hartington was evidently undecided, not, indeed, as 
to his preference for peace, but as to the best means of making 
that preference evident and effective. He had, it is said, been 
told by some fifty Liberal Members that they would not resist 


js said by experts to be a good man, and the Governor | the calling-out of the Reserves, and he evidently did not know 
of Bombay has the energy of a dozen average adminis- | how best to frame his resistance to the Government policy. His 
trators, but if the Army is ready for any great exploits, if |nearest approach to a practical suggestion was a repeti- 
all the arsenals are full, and all the carts have traces to them, tion of the old idea that Europe should act together, 
and there are transports ready for anything, India is strangely and the general, though doubtless the unintended, effect 
changed since the days when she was always at war. Chronic of his speech was disheartening. Lord Granville was 
immobility is the grand defect of the Indian Army, and we do| more cheerful and more decided, but even he took for 
not know a better administrator to correct it than Mr.Gathorne his main point the dictum that an Opposition can rarely 
Hardy, or one who will make a new impulse felt more quickly. or never resist a war desired by the Government. The 
On other subjects he has his Council, and if we go to war, leaders in power, representing as they do a majority, supposed 
Indian finance, like English finance, will from the first minute as they are to know all the facts, and supported as they are 
depend on the British Treasury. | always by the national pride, wounded by the mere suspicion 

On the whole, and with the strong reserve that Lord Salis- that the nation will not fight, is always able, if it pleases, 
bury seems as yet to be merely the agent of Lord Beaconsfield | to drag the country into war for almost any cause. 
—and of course, without reference to the dominant question | There is not a case, Lord Granville says, when a Cabinet 
of peace or war—the great changes strengthen the working | resolved on war has been compelled to maintain peace, except 
power of the Cabinet, and the smaller changes are by no | the single one in which Mr. Fox defeated a demand for war 
means unsatisfactory. Lord Sandon has carried out) against Russia because that Power had taken Ocksakoff. 
Mr. Forster’s Education policy consistently and satisfac-| This is the instance to which we ourselves have pointed in 
torily, and has deserved as an administrator more credit | which the events of to-day were foreshadowed,—a Conservative 
than he has received. It must have been weary work Government declaring that if Ocksakoff were lost, the prestige 
during these four years even for a patient eldest son, of | and power of the United Kingdom were gone for ever. Now 
Evangelical proclivities. Lord Sandon has, however, if report| no one remembers where Ocksakoff is. Lord Chatham 
may be trusted, refused higher office, and will bring to the ‘and Mr. Burke entirely failed in preventing the war with our 
Board of Trade his capacity for mastering detail, and an American Colonies, which cost us our mighty dominion 
amount of sense which is certainly not in Sir Charles Adderley, there, and laid the seeds of the deep-seated jealousy 
perhaps the least successful official who never was turned out. | between the two branches of the English-speaking people. Mr. 
Even Shipping Acts will not frighten Lord Sandon, and he | Fox failed in preventing Mr. Pitt from engaging in the long 
will be composed in the presence of philanthropists in fits. | war with France which piled up the National Debt to its 
There is very heavy Railway business to be done, in renew- | present height, and left behind such years of misery and ex- 


ing and revising the powers of the Railway Commission, and haustion. Lord Aberdeen’s Government could have gone to 
war about the Pritchard affair in Tahiti, and a majority in 


the Commons entirely failed to arrest a second Chinese war. 
The Government could at any moment have intervened in the 
American war, as Napoleon implored us to do; and even in the 
Franco-German war, Lord Granville, a perfect authority on 
the subject, declares that we could easily have slid out of our 


Lord Sandon, who deserves real respect, impatient as his 
wooden imperturbability makes us, will probably succeed in 
satisfying both the Railways and the country. The choice of 
his suecessor is a curious one, for Lord George Hamilton is 
really chosen, but we do not know that it is unwise. He 





must smile to himself to find himself made Director- 
General of Schoolmasters, and congratulate himself a little neutrality. The truth is, the Bxeoutive Government in Eng- 
that they can neither examine him in arithmetic nor | land, as in every other country, is on such a point quite abso- 
birch him for ignorance of foreign languages, but he | lute. What with national pride, and the latent love of 
will probably, unless too much disgusted with the worry of excitement, and the instinctive and, in all but extreme cases, 
the most sensitive of professions, do very well. There is life sound feeling of the people that when their Government 
amd “go” in him, and an exceptional power of getting up | threatens, it ought to be supported, there is no leverage 
information. He is a little too jaunty in his speeches, | for solid resistance, nothing on which to base the usual 
and does not yet know that sitting on Irish Members | appeal to the electors, All the Opposition can do is 
benefits no Department, and perhaps believes a little too| to reason, and reason, and reason, in the hope, often 
strongly in his own qualifications, but we do not know futile, that the Government itself may at last see that war 
another Member who could on Tuesday have made that is undesirable, or unnecessary, The most terrible preroga- 
defence of Sir J. Strachey’s budget. It takes an Anglo- ‘tive of States rests in England almost as much as in Russia 
Indian to understand how very good it was, how well the for- with those who at the moment happen to hold the reins. It 
gotten point in favour of the equalisation of the Salt Dues was | is only when the people begin to weary of the war, or when 
put, or how admirably adroit was the threat, which, if we | reverses occur, that the Opposition again obtains its full hold 
understand the Presidency towns, will keep them as quiet as | upon the national ear. 

mice about the Licence Duties. They do not want the| This argument of Lord Granville’s, though it is true, and 
Income-tax renewed, whatever else they may be wishing | thoughit mustin a measure dishearten the Opposition, ought not 
for, and more especially under circumstances which will , to prevent them from doing their duty, which we conceive to 
make it permanent. There was cool cleverness, too, be this. Up to the declaration of war, they should discharge 







in the way in which the sop was thrown to the Northern 
traders, without a parade of it in the speech, and without the | 
demand for aid a less tranquil debater would have made. All 
this is not proof of statesmanship, but it is of ability, and we 
ate glad to see a lively young politician of genuine promise | 
promoted as rapidly as is consistent with more serious claims. 
If our own leaders would take half the trouble to find out the 
boys and bring them forward that Lord Beaconsfield does, it | 
would be an excellent thing for the party, and the country | 
too. Their notion would seem to be that men of fifty are | 
exactly the men whom Under-Secretaryships will train. Lord | 
Beaconsfield’s notion is a different one, and though we dread and , 
detest the purpose of all his changes, we cannot be blind to 
the fact that they are both courageous and well conceived. | 





their consciences by keeping up an unceasing protest, as strong 
as is consistent with allowing to Government the power to 
make the preparations which, if war is at hand, must always 


be wise, and to which the nation has acceded. When 
the war has commenced, their function of criticism, 
both upon methods and objects, commences also, and 


should be as fearlessly performed as it was performed, for 
example, by Mr. Disraeli during the Crimean war. Especi- 
ally should this criticism be directed against any extension 
of the war, any vagueness as to its objects, any deviation from 
the policy which, when the war began, the nation believed 
itself to be pursuing. The object of this war, for example— 
if it is to be—is to limit the pretensions and power of Russia, 
not to set up Turkey again, or to re-enslave half-enfranchised 
Christian populations, The tendency of every Government 
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once at war is to lose sight of its objects, to widen 
its area, to forget altogether the concessions which, if they 
are proffered, should bring peace. It is to keep up 
a steady fire of criticism, to impose moderation, to limit in 
every way the hurtfulness of the war that an Opposition, which 
believes it to be either unjust or unnecessary, should address 
itself, and that with as much earnestness as if its original 
object of peace could thereby be secured. There is nothing 
gained by silence, or indefiniteness, or shrinking from discus- 
sion, and still less by that hopelessness which we perceive 
stealing over the minds of the opponents of the war. Weare 
not willing to blame our own leaders, who are hampered with 
endless difficulties, and more especially by the critical stage which 
the controversy has reached ; but they do not show the nerve, the 
doggedness, or the comprehension of their duties which Mr. 
Disraeli, to do him justice, displayed in a similar situation. 
They seem inclined to do nothing, to accept the war as a 
decree of fate, and to await its termination in quiescence ; 
and we cannot conceive this to be an attitude in which they 
will benefit either the country or themselves. If Parliament 
has any meaning, it is to be the deliberative body of the 
nation in serious crises, and there is no useful deliberation 
where there is no decided speech. Half-heartedness weakens 
an Opposition as much as a Government, and there is no 
reason for half-heartedness, because there is reason in war-time 
for not weakening the national energy. 





THE VACANCY FOR OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


. a. first thought probably of every one on hearing that 

Mr. Hardy is to go to the House of Lords was,—What 
will the Oxford electors do to fill his place? The Conservative 
wire-pullers, nowhere more alert than at Oxford, have taken 
care that the question shall not be long left without an answer 
of a certain kind. It is announced that Mr. J. G. Talbot will 
contest the vacant seat in the Conservative interest, and under 
ordinary circumstances this statement would be decisive, not 
only as to the fact it announces, but as to the election 
to which it relates, At no time is it of any avail 
for an ordinary Liberal candidate to contest the University. 
The constituency is naturally Conservative, and at pre- 
sent even the element in it which is ordinarily Liberal is 
largely on the side of the Government. The Oxford electors 
are mainly made up of three great classes,—the clergy, the 
country gentry, and the Bar. The two first are always Con- 
servative, the third is more Conservative than Liberal on the 
Eastern Question. Mr. Talbot has all the qualities which 
would naturally gain the support of Conservative electors, and 
the fact that he supports the Government will just now be a 
sufficient title to the votes of many Liberals. 

If this were all that there were to say, it would certainly 
not be worth saying. Oxford can provide Mr. Mowbray with 
a congenia: colleague, without its being necessary for us to 
trouble ourselves about the matter. But there is something 
in the coincidence, if it be a coincidence, between the occur- 
rence of an election for Oxford University with the announce- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone’s intention to retire from the repre- 
sentation of Greenwich, which will at least set people thinking. 
What if there should yet be an unexpected return of Oxford 
upon itself,—a return which not long since would have been 
regarded as impossible, but which a combination of events has 
brought within the range of conception, if not of hope, much 
less of expectation? What if Mr. Gladstone should end by 
representing the constituency which has never been so char- 
acteristically represented before or since he sat for it? Is such 
a contingency too wild for anything but dreams, or is it, at 
all events, one which need not be dismissed without inquiry 
from our waking thoughts? Certainly there was an 
impression in existence some time since that the Govern- 
ment had this possibility so far in their minds, that 
they delayed Mr. Hardy’s elevation to the Peerage in order 
that the seat might not fall vacant at that moment. We 
have no idea whether there was any foundation for the 
report, but it was so far borne out, that it would have been 
natural for Mr. Hardy to go to the House of Lords when Sir 
Stafford Northcote took the leadership of the Commons. It 
would be natural, too, on the assumption that the delay was 
really due to this cause, that the Government should think 
themselves safer in making the change now than they would 
have been six months ago. There can be no question that the 
feeling of the country has very greatly changed since that 
time, and the Government may fairly argue that the Oxford 
electors are likely to haye shared in that change, Putting 


as 
aside the consideration of this particular eddy of i 
us inquire whether there is pec to ae Ga Po 
University of Oxford would be likely to reverse the decision of 
thirteen years ago, and to return the man whom it the: 
rejected, - 

We are certainly of opinion that there would be some 
reasons why it migltt be expected to do so. They are reago 
it is true, which mainly affect the clergy; but then the cle 2 
form by far the most important element of the Oxford con. 
stituency, and if we knew which way the majority of them 
would vote, it would be pretty safe to predict the result of the 
election. When the clerical electors turned out Mr. Gladstone 
in 1865, they did so mainly on the ground that they dis. 
trusted his attitude towards the principle of an Established 
Church. The event has shown that they were right in doing 
so as regards Ireland, but now that that burning question jg 
out of the way have they any ground for supposing that he 
is hostile to the principle of an Established Church as regards 
England? Is it not rather true that Mr. Gladstone is the acknow- 
ledged apostle of the only system under which, as a great many of 
them think, it is possible to maintain the Established Church 
in this country? Since 1865 Lord Beaconsfield has made it 
clear what his idea of such a principle is, and the Clergy have 
had ample opportunities of judging which of the two theories 
is most to their mind? To Lord Beaconsfield the Church of 
England is indebted for that inestimable gift the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. The tokens of his love for her are 
to be seen in Lord Penzance’s new Court, in the little groups 
of aggrieved parishioners which are scattered up and down the 
face of the country, in the imprisonment of Mr. Tooth, in the 
suspension of Mr. Mackonochie, and all the other blessings 
which are associated with the ill-starred attempt to introduce an 
impossible uniformity into the ritual and worship of the Esta- 
blished Church. It is true that the Act was not originally a 
child of the Government; but it was the adoption of it by 
the Government that secured its passage through Parliament, 
and it was the convictien, real or assumed, of Lord Beacons. 
field that Ritualism must be put down, that gave it its actual 
shape. Granted that there was a general determination at 
that time to pass something, it rested in a great degree with 
the Government to determine what should be passed. If the 
Prime Minister had pointed out to the House of Commons, 
that while it was expedient to protect congregations from 
having the services to which they had been used 
changed at the mere will of the ministers, there was 
no need to insist that congregations to which such 
changes were acceptable should be debarred from the ser- 
vices they liked, because their clergy happened to like them 
too, Parliament would easily have been guided in this 
direction, and we should have had a Public Worship Regula 
tion Act which might have been an olive-branch, instead of a 
fire-brand. When the clerical electors of Oxford turned out 
Mr. Gladstone, and elected Mr. Hardy in his room, they did 
not think they were electing a member of the Cabinet which 
would hand over the Church of England to Lord Penzance, 
If Disestablishment is nearer now than it was in 1865, it is 
because the divisions which are tearing the Church in 
pieces have been intensified by the mad attempt to 
reduce the worship in every church in England to the 
same level We have no knowledge how the clergy 
look upon this attempt. For anything we know to the con- 
trary, they may love to live under the gentle eye of a potential 
aggrieved parishioner, and see in the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act only that salutary restraint which, in their hearts, 
they know to be good for them. If they are not of this 
opinion, they could not declare their convictions more plainly 
than by asking Mr. Gladstone to be again put in nomination 
for Oxford. 

The Eastern Question is another matter on which a large 
body of the Anglican Clergy may conceivably have minds of 
their own. They are not politicians before all other things, and 
to them, whatever it may be to laymen, it is not a shame to give 
the sufferings of the Eastern Christians some place in their 
thoughts. If they desired to mark decisively their attitude on this 
point, they have now an occasion open to them. Whatever faults, 
whether of excess or defect, Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy 
may have, it is at all events animated by a keen sympathy 
with the Christian subjects of Turkey. By the degree in 
which their sufferings would be permanently relieved in the 
present and guarded against in the future he has always been 
disposed to judge of every proposal that has been offered for 
the rearrangement of South-Eastern Europe. Here, again, 








we have no knowledge of the minds of the Clergy. All we 
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ie that if they share Mr. Gladstone’s views on this 
int, and are willing to sink other differences in consideration 
this agreement, they have now an opportunity of giving 
+ to their convictions such as is seldom offered to any- 
body of men who have only an indirect connection with 

Jitics. These are the reasons which would make a re- 
ear] of the verdict of Oxford in 1865 a natural and con- 
sistent act. At that time the Eastern Question had not arisen, 
and Lord Beaconsfield had not unfolded his passionate desire for 
the stamping-out of the Ritualist plague. The rejection of Mr. 
Gladstone was in effect a vote of confidence in a party which 
has since shown that its hatred of priests is pretty much on a 
Jevel with its love of Turks. If the Clergy have not followed 
their Conservative allies in these later developments, there will 
be nothing strange in their saying so plainly, when the occur- 
rence of an Oxford election makes it incumbent on a large and 
representative section of them to say one thing or the other. 


of 
effec 





MR. TROLLOPE’S VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


. ANTHONY TROLLOPE is not a statesman, and does 
not profess, that we know of, to have mastered politics, 
but he occasionally gives the world valuable political infor- 
mation. He has immense experience of different countries, he 
has a habit of keen observation, and he can bring into pro- 
minence the broad view he wishes to make manifest better 
than most professional politicians. The effect of his book on 
South Africa, for instance, and still more of his lecture delivered 
on Saturday to the Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union, 
is in one way quite original. We all knew, we suppose, that 
South Africa was not, as Australia or the Canadian Dominion, 
athinly populated but endless land of white men; that the 
dark-skinned races were still numerous; and that if population 
were described by heads, South Africa could not be classed 
among European colonies; but we did not realise how com- 
pletely the territory differs from the usual lands of emigrants. 
It is this which Mr. Trollope has succeeded in bringing home 
to his countrymen. Most of them have thought, we suspect, 
of South Africa as a land in which there were Europeans and 
there were natives, but they have never thought of their relative 
position, never made it clear to themselves whether they were 
intermingled, or how intermingled ; whether society was of the 
European or of the Indian type; whether, in short, South Africa 
was, in the proper meaning of the words, a colony, or only a 
dependency. Mr. Trollope makes this quite clear. South 
Africa is a little India, such as India would be if the natives 
were all aboriginals, Bheels, or Sonthals, or Gonds, and if all 
overseeing work and all the less laborious work were done by 
Europeans. The natives, he says, Kafirs, Hottentots, Fingoes, 
or what not, men of different races and varied languages and 
complex tribal relations, throughout South Africa, do nearly all 
the work, do it badly, do it carelessly, but still doit. They 
draw the water, and hew the wood, and do all domestic ser- 
vice, and perform most of the labour of agriculture, and are, 
infact, the labouring people ; and the Europeans, comparatively 
a mere handful, only 140,000 Englishmen and 200,000 Dutch- 
men among 2,500,000, direct their work, keep the shops, set 
up the hotels, fill most of the upper situations, own the farms, 
and in the American phrase, beginning to be understood here, 
“do the bossing” generally. They will not do the active work, 
farming partly excepted, or rather, any work in which the 
natives, with their lower standard of wages, comfort, and civili- 
sation, can compete with them. They cannot, in fact, do it, 
and they are consequently disinclined to remain, and unless 
able to turn farmers, or in some other way become employers, 
move further onwards, to Australia or New Zealand. It is in 
fact plantation life modified by conditions of climate, and not 
English colonial life, which prevails in South Africa; and the 
migrants wanted there are not labourers, highly skilled 
artisans excepted, but men with a little capital, small farmers, 
orse-breeders, planters, builders, and the like, who can 
employ rough labour skilfully. The kind of man to succeed 
is the foreman with a few hundred pounds, and a power 
of making dark men work readily without tyranny; and the 
men who must fail are the unskilled labourers, who know 
little, but hope to earn comfortable homes by strenuous 
manual toil. The competition tends to kill them out. 

Tt will kill them out more and more. Nothing, to our 
minds at least, comes out more strongly in Mr. Trollope’s 
book and his lecture than that South Africa, if things go 
Prosperously, will become slowly a second India, with white 
men for its superior castes. All the native races multiply, 


gration, of which Mr. Trollope scarcely makes enough, 
but which attracts constant attention in the Colonial Office, 
and all are passing through a singular stage in civilisation, 
during which tribes originally nomad, pastoral, hunting, or 
warlike, settle down to daily work. The natives, the Kafirs 
more especially, will work without being enslaved. Regular 
wages of 10s. a week have for them irresistible attractions, and 
though they are restless, shiftless, and childish, and apt to be 
inattentive in every capacity but one, that of attendants on 
children, in which they are as trustworthy as big dogs, they 
swarm towards decent employers, and do all work well enough, 
in a provokingly careless way, but still a way that can be en- 
dured, and that is profitable to those who can manage them. 
So strong is their desire for wages and the consequent 
security of life, and so rapid the growth of their liking for the 
quiet British rule, under which nobody hunts them, or kills 
them, or administers emetics to take bad thoughts out of them, 
that it acts as a solvent on their tribal organisations, which, 
as Mr. Trollope clearly believes, if superseded by Magistrates, 
will slowly or rapidly break up. They learn gradually to get 
rid of their faults as labourers, they are submissive to 
orders — though the savage love of independence will 
break out occasionally — and they tend, as time goes 
on, to become industrious. There is no reason for 
wonder at this change. Experienced zoologists say that the 
life of most wild beasts must be a very painful one, full of 
terror, full of severe, though intermittent, exertion in procuring 
food, full of long spells of the painful hunger which has 
helped to make them so ferocious; and the life of a nomad 
savage, oppressed by his chiefs, oppressed by superstitious fears, 
liable to long periods of hunger and thirst and flight, is 
nearly akin to that of the wild beast. It is much more com- 
fortable to have ten shillings a week, and a home, and secure 
food and fair justice, even if there is work to be done in return. 
The European master is not gracious or always just, and the 
European mistress may be exacting and a fidget, but neither 
of them will club the native, or stick a spear into him, or send 
him off on a dangerous expedition. And so the savage grows 
tame, and enters “the competitive wild-beast’s den,” which 
turns nomads into citizens, and gets clothed and orderly, and 
multiplies, and leaves his own place to be filled up by new 
swarms from an interior we scarcely know, who again 
experience the same impulses. The process in these cases is 
as inevitable as a law of Nature. By-and-by, the native, 
becoming slightly provident, slightly forecasting, and deeply 
experienced within a limited range of ideas, will cultivate his 
own plot, as the most certain way of getting his ten shillings, and 
then we have India as India is seen in counties like Sonthalistan, 
or the Bheel Territory, or many portions of that little-known 
Pashalic, the “Central Provinces,” a series of districts filled 
with an industrious, rather careless, quarter-civilised popula- 

tion, guided and governed by men who, possibly by their 
good-luck, possibly by their ill-fortune, will, in the instance 
of South Africa, be Europeans. The natives will probably be 
Christians of some odd type, there being no connection between 

Christianity and indolence, as some observers seem to think, 

and will pay some sort of revenue very easily. 

Many people will think we have drawn from Mr. Trollope 

a very unpleasing prediction ; and many Cape Colonists will be 

very angry, and send us all sorts of evidence that farms with- 

out Kafirs get on very well indeed; but we cannot so regard 

the prospect. There will be enough of our race in Europe, 

Australia, and America, anyhow; and we do not see any par- 

ticular good in filling up the world so full with a people which, 

except when it is at work making money, is greatly at a loss what 

to do with itself. It seems to us that to have provided a 

system under which harassed tribes can come out of the 

African interior into a fair climate, and there find at once 

quiet camping-ground till they lose their terrors, and 

then gradually take to labour and settle and become reason- 

able citizens, though of a low level, and can get protec- 

tica and some endurable measure of justice, and some little 

instruction, be it only in ploughing and the value of castor-oil, 

and some elementary rules of life, such as monogamy and an 

objection to murder without reason, and self-restraint enough 

to leave desirable articles alone, and become capable of 

development, is a work of grand beneficence, before which 

most of the work we English do, as we stumble about the 

world, shrinks into moral insignificance. It is very nice to 

make endless shirtings cheaper than anybody else, but if we 

did not make them, man would not be much worse off in his 

old wools—some physicians say he would be better off—and 





are reinforced from the North by an endless immi- 





man is the better, decisively the better, for British dominion 
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in South Africa. There is, because of that dominion, a great 
decrease in the sum of human suffering in the most suffering 
continent, and a great increase in the potential capability 
and happiness of a low but swarming race, and we 
are not sure that this is not a result to be genuinely 
proud of, that it is not a result better for the world 
than the acquisition of one more estate for Islington to 
reproduce itself in. There are enough of Islingtons, and un- 
popular as the notion now is, we rather like to see Islington 
manifest on so large a scale its one separate happiness-pro- 
ducing faculty,—that of imposing on dark races a vivifying rule. 
We have plenty of crimes to answer for down there under the 
Southern Cross, and we do not know that the government of 
South Africa is among our virtues ; but at least we have made 
that corner of the world better than we found it, and we do 
not know that a brighter people than that which dwells in 


Islington, would. 


THE DONEGAL MURDERS. 


TE three murders in Donegal are most disastrous events 
for Ireland, for one of them was prompted by agrarian 
hatred, and they rouse once more the fierce animosities of caste, 
and creed, and race which had begun to be allayed. Lord 
Leitrim, the principal victim, had, it is true, done much 
to provoke, though not to justify, his lamentable fate. A 
stern and hard man, though, it is said, just towards all who 
yielded to him, and liberal in pecuniary matters, he had been 
exasperated almost to madness by the Land Act, which 
legalised the Ulster Custom of Tenant Right, and set himself 
to defeat its provisions. He had, we are assured, a lease drawn 
up which it was believed would defeat the provisions of the 
law, required all his tenants to sign it, and evicted those 
who refused. With courage worthy of a better cause, 
he did himself the work usually left in Ireland to an 
Agent, and though repeatedly menaced and once shot at, 
continued to assert his “rights” with unsparing severity and | 
decision. He had, it is reported, eighty evictions in hand | 
when he was attacked and, apparently after a stout resistance, | 
murdered, as he drove through a remote property in Donegal. | 
The assassins are still unknown, but nobody in Ireland doubts | 
that the crime was agrarian, a murder of vengeance, by tenants | 
maddened by eviction, or of prevention, by men desperate with 
fear of the same penalty. That, however, though an explana- 
tion, is no justification. Capital punishment is not the fitting 
penalty for landlord severity, more especially when kept within 
legal limits ; and even in a war, an assassination like that of | 
Lord Leitrim, an old man shot from behind a hedge and then | 
bludgeoned, would have been a dastardly murder. The crime | 
as regards his attendants was even worse. There is no proof | 
whatever that the clerk had given any provocation, or was | 
anything but a mere instrument ; and the driver was perfectly | 
innocent, a mere carman probably, as full of hatred against | 
evictions as any peasant in the land. Both these latter were, 
in all probability, killed to prevent their giving evidence, and | 
were, therefore, the victims of a murder as foul as was ever | 
perpetrated in any English county. | 
That is no excuse for the language which a part of our | 
Press is using. Murder deserves death, whether in Ireland or | 
England, and these were murders ; but they afford no proof | 
either that the Celtic race is murderous, or that Catholics are | 





| sheer brutality, than when prompted by agrarian hatred, i 
| to declare that lives are sacred in proportion to the pro ~ 
| their possessors own. Lancashire ‘is not denounced | 
| people are kicked to death there, nor are all Welshmen Gaal 
as criminals because some Welshmen, more Celtic than the 
peasants of Donegal, have occasionally committed murder, 
Such generalisations are mere provocations to race-hatred 
| and rouse in every part of Ireland, among Protestants as wel] 
'as Catholics, the old and weary feeling that justice at the 
‘hands of Englishmen is impossible, that all are hated 
| for the offences of a few, and that even among the cultj, 
| vated there is neither sympathy nor comprehension, nor 
}even tolerance, for their fellow-subjects who happen tg 
jlive in Ireland. It is melancholy to see that there are 
| Irishmen left who can defend their claims by assassination 
/and murder innocent men to defeat justice; more melancholy, 
to see that there are Englishmen who see in such crimes, first 
of all, excuses for calumnies on a people. 








THE VALUE OF WEALTH IN POLITICS, 


‘_e G the younger Peers who will probably push to the 
B front, as the older men drop off, is the Ear] of Rosebery, 
A Radical, though not of a very Red colour, active to feverish. 
ness, and a very fair speaker—indeed one of the clearest and 
most amusing speakers in the Upper House, though yet not ong 
of the weightiest—ambitious and enterprising, he is pretty sure, 
if he will only work, of rising to high office when the next long 
spell of Liberal administration begins. He is just the man to. be 
tried in the Duchy of Lancaster, and be, as Lord Dufferin said 
he was, the maid-of-all-work of a Ministry ; and then, if he suc. 
ceeds with his broom and duster, to glide naturally into one of 
the positions which confer direct power. We could conceive 
him most effective in defensive debate, particularly if he had got 
a case in which sense was on his side, and logical argument on 
the other. But he will not rise one bit the quicker because hig 
friends are just now puffing him very much, or because he hag 
bought a newspaper, or because he has married into the richest 
family in the world. Politicians in England rise to Cabinet rank 
only in one of four ways, and striking out a new one has hitherto 
proved an almost impossible task. Either they have greatly 
served the State, or they are good Parliamentary debaters, or 
they have acquired a representative position in some important 
fraction of a party, or they have inspired some of the few persons 
who really bear rule with the idea that they will be useful, 
Puffs—and the biography of the Earl of Rosebery in the Dublin 
University Magazine of this month is, if not quite, very nearly a puff 
—do no good whatever to any politician, and more especially toa 
Peer who has not to convince a constituency that there is some 
reason other than his promises for electing him. A Peer in 
the least likely to be selected for office is sure to be known 
enough, and if he is not, the public confidence in those who 
make the selection is very nearly illimitable. What does the 
public know of Mr. F. Stanley? As to the purchase of a paper, 
if Lord Rosebery has bought one, as the magazine says, it 
is a blunder. The ownership of a paper distinctly hurts an 
English politician. If he edits it, he is regarded as a journalist, 
and not as a politician, a critic, and not a leader; and if he does 
not, every idea in his journal is more or less attributed to his in- 
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ciations, the wickedness of seeing in such a tragedy an excuse 
for stirring up the smouldering embers of religious and 
national animosity, is enough to make one despair of amity 
ever being established between the two countries. There is 
not the shadow of evidence, though of course, in Donegal, 
there is a probability, that the assassins were Roman Catholics. 
The chance that they were Celts is very slight. In the purely 


| of insincerity. There always will and ought to be a difference, 
| not indeed in kind, but in degree, between the thoughts which a 
| man puts forward when he is responsible for an administration or 
a party, and those he wishes to make felt when he is responsible 
for himself alone. You can make your views prevail in Parlia- 
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Celtic counties, such as Kerry, agrarian murder is as unknown | Mr. Walter, who is proprietor rather of an institution than & 
as among the Celts of Scotland or the Isles, the crime being | Paper, could not remain proprietor and be Premier too,—to run 
confined exclusively to the counties where an admixture of | the risk of a printers’ error setting Europe on fire, or half the 
English or Scotch blood has hardened the character of the | boroughs telegraphing to know if ‘that article” indicated a 
people, made them fanatic for what they think their property- change in the Free-trade policy of the Ministry. The 
rights, and changed the regretful imagination of the Celt into | single exception to the rule of failure in this line, Mr. 
the brooding and vindictive melancholy of the crossed races, | James Wilson, owned a paper so restricted in object that it 
As to the Land Act, its effect has been almost to arrest | did not matter if every serious opinion in it was attributed to 
agrarian violence, and these very murders show how deep a/| himself, as, indeed, it often was, with complete justice. We 
hold it had obtained on the affections of the peasantry. | greatly doubt if “ organs ” do not injure politicians, and are quite 
Murders are common enough in England, God knows! and to | certain that newspaper property does. 

declare, as so many writers implicitly do, that they are less| As to wealth, the question is a little more complex, 
wicked when prompted by revenge, or jealousy, or lust, or| but we rather doubt whether very great wealth does help 
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, man in England much towards political power. The 
does not care about it at all, and Society much 
jess than is imagined. There is said to be a great difference 
in this respect between England and the Continent, the in- 
finence of a millionaire being there far greater, more direct, and 
shove all, more recognised. Some wealth, no doubt, is nearly 
essential to independence, and in the case of a new man, to the 
removal of that imputation of being an adventurer which is so 
dangerous in English political life. One or two very prominent 
men of our day have suffered gravely through want of visible and 
gnearned income, and in office it is not always possible or con- 
venient to live quietly,—to go down to the House with an umbrella, 
and dine on a mutton chop ; and English official salaries, though 
sufficient for a man who hardly changes his establishment because 
he is Secretary of State, do not suffice to make a poor man rich. 
Lord John Russell, however, openly told a House of Commons 
Committee that his brother had to pay his debts ; and Mr. Cobden 
might have been a Cabinet Minister, and still have lived in lodg- 
Still, some wealth is almost necessary for any man who 
thinks of being Premier in acountry where men contemn poverty, 
but very great wealth, or any wealth above fifteen thousand a year, 
js of scarcely any assistance at all. Money enables its possessor to 
make his entertainments larger, more frequent, or more costly ; 
put that kind of thing will not bring power, or help to keep it, one 
whit more than the performance of the same duty by some other 
member of the party. Why should it? The men whose voice 
gives power do not care where they are entertained, and are 
slightly bored by the corvée of attending entertainments which, 
when given in the Chief’s house, are apt to have a compulsory 
character about them. They want to be led, and to be guided, 
and to be got out of scrapes, not to be entertained. We should 
doubt very greatly if Sir Robert Peel’s chronic ungeniality ever 
Jost him a division, or if Lord Melbourne’s fine gaiety ever got 
him one, and utterly disbelieve that Lord Palmerston’s dictator- 
ship was even strengthened by the hospitalities of Cambridge 
House. The nation never went there. As for the direct power 
of money, it is nil. No wealth would purchase a dozen votes, while 
the employment of wealth for any such purpose would be danger- 
ous in the extreme,—too dangerous, in fact, to be attempted. 
Something of the kind is popularly supposed, probably without 
reason, to have been tried by Parliamentary Agents during the 
Railway mania ; but times have changed, and if they had not, a 
party leader wants votes given outside a Committee-room. Thereis, 
we suppose, lingering somewhere in the country, a certain admira- 
tion for magnificence, and especially magnificence which has been 
long sustained ; and a man who has great wealth as well as great 
rank may retain a great political position all the more easily for 
them, but they will not win or help to win the position of them- 
selves. The Duke of Westminster will never be Premier merely 
because he is Duke of Westminster. 

It is a remarkable fact that only one man of the very first 
class of fortune has, in our day, been a Premier, the office having 
fallen generally to men who, in England at all events, and by 
comparison, must be accounted mea of moderate means. Sir 
Robert Peel was probably far the richest of them all, save this 
one, and he was not supposed, as was shown once by an incident 
in the Commons, to be as rich as his will proved him to be, and 
came in no way up to the vulgar English ideal of the magnifico. 
Earl Grey and Lord Spencer were wealthy men, but not remark- 
able for wealth ; and Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Disraeli were all not only comparatively poor, but believed by the 
populace to be much poorer than they were. Earl Derby had 
indeed a vast property, though in his earlier life not so productive 
& one as it afterwards became, but if he had received no more than 
his grandfather did, the public, which believed in him as the Rupert 
of Debate, and not as millionaire, would not have cared one straw. 
We suspect that immense means in themselves rather disqualify 
men for high office. The millionaires find so many interests in 
their lives, the pleasant things come to them so easily—though a 
nillion a year is no protection against toothache—that they get 
impatient of the worry, the labour, and the stinging publicity, as 
of living under a burning-glass, inseparable under our system 
from great political power. They fall into easy ways and self- 
willed ways, and neither tend to fit a man for the acquisition or 
tetention of power in a country which is not only free, but governed 
by deliberation. Above all, we suspect great means release the 
Will too much, take away too much of its power of keeping down, 
48 with a spring, the latent caprices of the mind. Capricious- 
hess, the desire to gratify volition at the instant of its develop- 
ment, is the special ‘‘ folly ” of millionaires, and we suspect is not 
entirely absent from any one of them. The temptation is like 








that of absolute power, which invariably, though slowly, weakens 
the brain of its possessor, generating the most disturbing of all 
thoughts,—that he is not as the rest of mankind. Now nothing 
interferes like caprice with the slow, resolute climbing, the con- 
stant devotion to one subject, the perpetual mental attention 
necessary to the acquisition, and still more to the retention, of 
power in England, where the statesman has to please a thousand 
masters, and make five millions of people think him wise. Those 
qualities have belonged to the rich, but they are born of poverty, 
and are hardly consistent with the character produced by wealth 
so great that the larger part of it can never cease to be a sort of 
Genie, all-powerful, and to be summoned at will. Aladdin might 
have been Grand Vizier in Bagdad, but would hardly have risen 
in England to a Principal Secretaryship of State. 


MR. LYALL ON MORALITY AND THEOLOGY. 


HE most remarkable paper in the new number of the 
Fortnightly is that of Mr. Lyall,—that most vigilant and 
sardonic critic of Oriental religions, and indirectly of all 
religions,—on the dangers which the British Government 
ia India is incurring by its cold enforcement of secular 
moralities, without securing the appearance of any theo- 
logical sanction or authority for those secular moralities, In 
Europe, if we understand Mr. Lyall’s drift aright, this may be all 
very well. ‘It may be well enough, in Europe, for morality to 
be thrusting theology altogether outside the sphere of political and 
social administration, and to be relegating it to cloudland. There 
we have just seen the spectacle of morality and theology about to 
dissolve their long partnership, and already disputing which put 
in the original capital, and to whom is due the credit of floating 
the great enterprise of the civilisation of mankind. Theology is 
undoubtedly the senior partner, and may be right in maintaining 
that the affairs of the world can never go on when her name shall 
have been entirely withdrawn from the direction; but as a 
matter of fact, theology in Europe has abstained of late from 
interference with the visible world, and drawn mainly upon 
the bank of the future. It is at least possible in Europe that 
morality may take up the position and responsibilities for temporal 
affairs which theology has very nearly relinquished, and manage to 
go forward upon her own score and venture ; but even with the aid 
of British penal codes this would be a very perilous venture in 
India. In Asia, prescriptive authority, which necessarily means 
divine authority, is the only explanation upon which the Hindoo 
mind, so primitive, yet so restlessly inquiring, can find repose ; 
and morality must still be content with playing a secondary réle, 
underneath the religious beliefs.” ‘The British Government has 
been rash, says Mr. Lyall, in not sheltering itself and its new 
rules to some extent behind the authority of the native priest- 
hoods. By refusing to avail itself of these “ lightning-conduc- 
tors,”—which are the conventional Eastern resources for explain- 
ing away great national calamities, without confessing incapacity 
on the part of the supreme secular authority to do its work 
well,—the British Government, he says, has become, in the eyés 
of the natives, more or less responsible for such calamities. 
The Hindoo, looking always for ‘‘ the supreme, irresistible power 
in temporal matters,” is quite willing to accept the British 
Government as that supreme, irresistible power ; only, when it 
has done so, it begins to think it responsible not only for what 
it does, but for what it fails to do. Hence ‘‘ cholera, famine, and 
great sea-inundations, when they are not made the text of invee- 
tives against the British Government, do at least in some con- 
fused way bring upon it great discredit, not apparently from the 
idea that the gods are angry with the Government which has 
ignored them so persistently as to have pretty well established its 
independence of them, but upon the dim feeling that the Govern- 
ment has undertaken the gods’ business, and is breaking down.” 
What Mr. Lyall would have desired, if we understand his paper 
aright, is that the British Government should have introduced 
its moral reforms under the sanction, to some extent, of the native 
priesthood, leaving them to find their own way of so modifying the 
old mythological stories as to adapt them to the new principles of 
action. He would have induced the reigning religions to adopt the 
British morality as their own, reconciling it with the traditions 
of the past as best they could, so that the gods might still have 
the discredit, if discredit it had been in that case held to be, for 
all the physical calamities which devastate India, as well as the 
credit, if credit it was, for the better morality of the new legisla- 
tion. Mr. Lyall, as a statesman, thinks it safer to prompt the 
Hindoo gods to adopt an improved code,—the British prompter 
still keeping off the stage, so as to be visible and audible only to 
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the few who are in the secret of the stage arrangements,—than to 
avow our responsibility for so much which we do, as to be credited 
with a great deal more than we are justly chargeable with, for 
that which we fail to do. He would have us mould the theology 
and let the theology mould the people, thereby escaping all re- 
sponsibility for the disasters we cannot stave off, and getting 
the sanction of time-honoured institutions for the decencies on 
which we insist. But he does not write, we take it, chiefly for 
the sake of criticising a mode of procedure which, as he is 
perfectly well aware, is not in the least likely to be exchanged 
for an alliance with Brahminism,—in other words, for a con- 
version of the British Government to a good understanding with 
the idolatry it intendstoimprove. His drift, if we read him rightly, 
is rather to get a backhanded hit at all theologies, and to hint that 
even the Christian theology survives only by astutely adopting 
the ‘moral developments’ which are obtained without its help, 
and even against its will. He wishes to represent the various great 
steps in civilisation as sanctioned by the prudent after-thought of 
religious beliefs which, Jate in the day, have become reluctantly 
aware that, unless they change their stand. point, they must be swept 
away by the advancing tide of moral improvement,—to strike a 
blow, in short, which may hasten that dissolution of partner- 
ship in Europe between morality and theology, which Mr. Lyall 
makes it his chief theme to deplore as premature in India. We 
gather this from the following passage, which is as clear in drift 
and tendency as it is dubious and hesitating in its practical 
recommendations :— 

“ The argument from the analogy of Nature which Butler applicd so 
unanswerably to the deism of his time is as effective when used by 
Hinduism against the optimistic speculations of India; indeed in India 
the deist is very much more puzzled than in England to explain upon 
his theory the condition and prospects of mankind ;.for if the visible 
world is directed by the divinities, as both sides agree, there can be no 
doubt that in Asia the system and purpose are at least very incompre- 
hensible. And between the two explanations offered, of terrible and 
capricious or of just and benevolent deities, the probabilities to simple 
folk appear very much on the side of the former; so that we begin to 
see that Butler’s famous argument from the analogy of nature is really 
connected with the ideas that lie at the roots of all religions which have 
grown up out of this very analogy, that is, of all natural religions. He 
revived in logical form the unconscious train of thought out of which 
all beliefs are more or less evolved ; he proved that the incomprehensible 
and pitiless working of natural laws warranted the inference of any 
degree of stern severity in the character of the administrator; and it 
is precisely in this demonstration that the strength of all natural 
religion lies. Butler set this out for the firet time forcibly and scien- 
tifically, and the position is doubly impregnable when héld by those 
who are not concerned, as Butler was, to prove that a moral and 
beneficent government of the world is nevertheless credible. Wherever 
morality and the refinements of an improved state of life begin to press 
in upon the older and rougher conceptions of divinity, we shall always 
find theology entrenched behind the undeniable concordance of what is 
recorded about the gods with what is seen of their doings in the visible 
world—so long, that is, as they are allowed to be responsible for what 
is done. Morality can carry this entrenchment either by relieving them 
of this responsibility or by dissolving connection with them, both very 
perilous manceuvres for morality to attempt in almost every part of the 
world as it now is, and certain to be ruinous in Asiay On the other 
hand, theology, if not openly bombarded, is accessible {o terms, com- 
promises, and propositions for an alliance, and will even consent to 
march several stages on the same road with morality, provided that 
theology has nominal command of the whole force.” 

But Mr. Lyall forgets that though morality has, from the earliest 
ages, found it an insurmountable difficulty to account for cosmic 
laws on the principles of the moral code as that code applies to man, 
the failure of any attempt to account for morality by referring it asa 
natural product to the same cosmic laws, has been complete, and 
is a failure which is now visibly going on before our eyes. Mr. 
Lyall is candid enough to admit that Judaism as a religion founded 
itself on ‘‘ righteousness,” and indeed on so searching and profound 
a morality of spirit and motive, that it was in itself equivalent to 
an intensely personal religion, one which could only exist by refer- 
ring the law of righteousness to the ever-present agency ofa spiritual 
being. Once let this theology and morality ‘dissolve partner- 
ship,” and to whichever of the two may have been mistakenly 
assigned ‘‘ the credit of floating the great enterprise of the civili- 
sation of mankind,” the blunder of assigning it to either, inde- 
pendently of the other, will immediately become evident. 
The morality which divests itself of the spiritual affec- 
tions and motives, and of the immense stimulus of believing 
that it lives under the perpetual scrutiny and guidance of an 
infinite Being possessed by those affections and motives, 
soon becomes superficial, inefficient, and extinct; while the 
theology which affects, as it has so often affected, to exer- 
cise a dispensing power over morality, soon falls into the sere 


. and yellow leaf of Pharisaism and superstition. Nothing seems 


to us more contrary to fact than to say that in modern Europe 
theology is virtually “ retiring from interference with the visible 


world, and drawing upon the bavk of the future.” Mr, Lyall 
refers, we suppose, to such movements as those which haye sepa- 
rated, or attempted to separate, Church and State in so many lands, 
In fact, however, one of the greatest forces pressing for that sepa- 
ration has been, not secularism, but theology itself. Ultramon. 
tanism in Rome, for instance, has been one of the greatest of 
these forces, not, of course, because it desired the Separation, but 
because it desired a freedom of action which could not be obtained 
without that separation. Dissent, in various fervid forms, hag been 
another of those forces. And such Dissent has always had for 
its motive the desire to carry out the dictates of a scrupy. 
lous religious conscience more freely than, according to the 
Dissenter’s idea, it can be carried out when trammelled by State 
interference. To say that the partial secularisation of the govern. 
ment of so many States has implied the retirement of theology 
from the direction of public affairs, is a monstrous blunder, No. 
where has that secularisation occurred so completely as it hag 
where it has been due not to the dwindling away of religions 
motives, but to the paramount sway of religious motives—claimin 
to operate, however, not through a Government which could only 
recognise a caput mortuum of religion common to all its most 
widely separated citizens, but rather to operate separately, through 
the individual consciences of each member of the State. If the 
Government can no longer avow specific theological motives for 
what it does, it is because there is much more, not much legs, 
of theological motive in the minds of the people who control the 
Government. 

Governments are less religious because peoples are more go, 
but in ways so diverse that they cannot make Governments their 
organs, cannot, indeed, find any common organ for all their 
differing views. And though this is a frank admission that 
theology is so divided against herself, that no one theology can 
in any sense be said to have command of the Christian morality 
of Europe, it is very far indeed from an admission that morality is 
dispensing with theology altogether, in the sense which Mr. Lyall’s 
language requires. On the contrary, there never, we believe, 
was a time when popular morality was so inward as it is 
now, so much guided by the belief in divine sanctions, so 
persuaded that there is some personal and spiritual lead- 
ing at the bottom of all the political and social questions 
of the day,—a leading which men claim, indeed, the liberty to 
determine for themselves, but once so determined, think it sin 
and shame not to follow. Christianity, in becoming more of a 
life, has undoubtedly become less of a doctrine, but the very fact 
that it has become more of a life means that, so far as regards that 
doctrine of divine love and care for human morality on which it 
stands or falls, it has lost no powereven as adoctrine. Even the 
physical sceptics,—who are a mere handful in most of the Euro- 
pean nations,—have been forced to admit that however little the 
natural laws of the universe, which often seem to crush out 80 
indifferently hosts of created beings,—the types as well as the 
individuals,—appear to conform themselves to human ideas of 
morality, yet by far the greatest result those natural laws 
have achieved, has been that human morality,—in other words, 
righteousness, —once understood, becomes the purpose and driving 
| force of the human world in a far deeper sense than any of 
| its physical forces. And this admission is so remarkable, that 
| even mere evolutionists find it difficult to deny that there must 
| have been a moral purpose secreted in a creative force that has 
| ‘evolved’ human morality as its best and highest feat. Well 
' may Mr. Lyall say that ‘* we may, after all, find morality in India, 
| as elsewhere, looking dubiously at the ladder she has kicked 
down, and seriously alarmed at the decline of religious beliefs 
| which has been the necessary consequence of her own rise.” Butit 

would have been better, perhaps, had he used the expression 
| ‘irreligious beliefs,’ than ‘religious beliefs.’ Morality may look 
_ dubiously even at the decline of theirreligious beliefs which served to 
' satisfy the mysterious hunger of the human spirit for some ultimate 
| power to rest on, so long as it provides nothing in their place. 
| But no true morality worthy of the name can help putting some- 
| thing in their place. The very scrutiny of self needed to understand 
| the words “ righteousness” and ‘“ unrighteousness,” “ good” and 
| * evil,” becomes religious, by virtue of being thorough. What Mr. 
' Lyall finely calls the ‘“ quicksand ” of Asia, is the quicksand it is, 

for want of this. The Jews became a rock upraised in the midst 
‘of the Asiatic quicksand, because in morality they recognised 
| the “fam that I am” as a centre of everlasting strength. No mere 
justice in external things can bring it home to the Asiatic mind. 
, But once brought home, the quicksand ceases to be a quicksand ; 
' the quaking ground becomes firm ; the universe is so far explained 


| that its greatest purpose is clear; the speculative pantheisms 
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and idolatries cease ; the solid order begins. In Europe, at all 
events, no morality that has advanced the world a step has been 
divorced from religion ; and no religion that has not forced the 
world back a step, has been divorced from morality. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_.———_- 


THE CHINA FAMINE. 
(To THE EprTor OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—In connection with your recent and admirable article on 
the awful famine in China, the following extract from a letter 
just received from my brother, the Rev. E. R. Barrett, of Shanghai, 
may interest some of your readers. The letter is dated Shanghai, 


February 14 :— 

«J was told by a Chinese this morning that there are vast numbers 
of little girls being sold; they bring them down here from the faminc- 
stricken districts. My Chinese informant had himself bought a little 
girl, a few years old, for $38, and intended adopting it. He did this to 
save the child from being brought up for immoral purposes,—the only 
fate otherwise. There is a great deal of this kindly feeling among the 
Chinese. Asan instance of this, only a few minutes ago I saw a well- 
dressed native buying a lot of live sparrows from a poor Chinese in the 
street. He bought them for about a farthing each, and immediately 
set them free. ‘The custom is to catch the birds by means of bird-lime 
on a long bamboo, like a fishing-rod. The birds are then put into a 
bag as they are caught, until some passer-by, taking pity, buys them, 
and gives them their freedom. This is done asa charitable act. The 
ludicrous thing is—surely to be seen nowhere but in China—the man 
stands there and goes on catching the birds, perhaps the very ones that 
have just been freod. I said to the bird-catcher just now, *‘ My good 
man, if the one who sets the birds free acquires merit for doing so, you 
as evidently are accumulating sin by catching them.’—‘ Oh no,’ said he, 
*the cases are very different. T am in want, very miserable, and must 
do something for a living.’” 

A little incident such as this gives us a glimpse of the fact, to 
many so obscure, that the Chinese have the feelings and needs of 
humanity, in common with ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Monkstown, Dublin, March 30. W. F. Barrett. 





THE PROPOSED INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 
(To THs EpiTroR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,--I must confess that it is to me a matter of surprise that 
Lord Houghton should not have been more widely supported in 
his opposition to the Bill for the Increase of the Episcopate. 
The increase commends itself to Nonconformists mainly, I take 
it, on three grounds, and precisely those, one would think, that 
would cause Churchmen to look upon it with disfavour :— 

1, The sum of money necessary for the adequate endowment 
of the new Sees would in each case be raised by voluntary sub- 
scription, with the exception of a small portion to be acquired by 
a redistribution of the incomes of the existing Sees, which is a 
matter of personal and private, rather than public concern. 

2. The new Bishops would not have seats in the House of 
Lords, except in rotation with the other Bishops. There would 
thus be altogether eight prelates without seats in the Upper 
House. 

3. Increase in the Episcopate must tend in some degree to 
lower the status and prestige (if I may use a word that has fallen 
into some disfavour of late) at present attaching to the office of a 
Bishop, because the new Bishops would have incomes largely 
inferior to those of the majority of the present occupants of the 
Episcopal Bench, and would assuredly be without legislative 
functions, and probably without the palatial residences enjoyed, 
for the most part, by the present Bishops. 

It is true that the Primate pointed somewhat triumphantly the 
other night in the House of Lords to the See of Ripon, as show- 
ing that new Sees gradually attain the same status as the older 
ones ; but with all due deference to so distinguished an authority, 
I do not think it can be doubted that the new Bishops will be 
looked upon as of rather an inferior genus to the rest, and the 
Office will be made somewhat “cheaper” than is the case at 
present. 

It is certainly a sign of the times, and a very wholesome one, 
in my opinion, that a strong Conservative Government does not 
dare to propose the appropriation of a penny of State money for 
the endowment of the new Sees, although it is surprising that 
Churchmen will subscribe such large sums of money, and hand 
them over to Government, for the accomplishment of an object in 
which they are not allowed to have the slightest voice, and 
which, under the Voluntary system, could probably be done just 
as efficiently, and without all the trouble of patting the State 
machinery in motion. But if Churchmen are satisfied, who else 
has any reason to complain ? 





To sum up the whole, it seems as if we were gradually return- 
ing to the primitive notion of a Bishop, as being an “‘ Overseer,” 
rather than a Spiritual Prince; and people are beginning to dis- 
cover that Bishops without seats in Parliament can exercise quite 
as efficient, if not, indeed, a much more efficient, supervision over 
their dioceses, than those Bishops who have seats in the national 
Legislature ; and that is not an unwelcome conclusion at which to 
arrive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A FELLOW or THE Royat GEOGRAPHICAL SocrIETY. 





LIBERAL PROGRAMMES. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR."’) 

S1r,—I should like to make a few remarks, suggested by what you 
said on Saturday week about ‘‘ crotchetty ” Liberals. Whenever 
I read a speech made by some Liberal leader, I look to seo on 
what platform he proposes to reunite the party, and every speech 
seems as barren as the east wind. I should be extremely obliged 
to you, or any one else who would enlighten me as to this, You 
complain that the Liberal party is broken into fragments, and 
point out a number of ‘ crotchets ” as being the cause. But is that 
true? Is not the party broken into fragments, not because it thinks 
differently on minutiz, but on great questions which will divide the 
nation in coming years? I can see no magic in the letters which 
make the word ‘ Liberal.” I can understand what it meant when 
Mr. Bright was in his prime, and how he never tires of fighting his 
battles over again. But even to men not without capacity for enthu- 
siasm, the psalms of thanksgiving for cheap groceries have grown 
somewhat stale. The Liberals of those days may have been 
saints and heroes, but their holy war is done and won. Surely, 
instead of trying to conjure with old cries, it would be wiser to 
frame a common programme for the future, or cease to pretend to 
act together as a party. The split must come, sooner or later. Many 
so-called Liberals are as Conservative as Conservatives with regard 
to disendowment, the land question, and that curse of rural 
England, the Game-Law system, and when either of these be- 
comes the burning question of the hour, they will join the Con- 
servative camp, or form some nondescript party yet unborn, 
Instead of the cheerless sham of a nominal union of incoherent 
atoms, the Radical Liberals may well prefer soon to stand aloof and 
act for themselves. If few; they would at least have the keen 
pleasure of fighting an uphill, but hopeful fight. There is no 
comfort and no wisdom in that sort of self-satisfied humility which 
regards the mortifications of discipline as good per se, and which, 
in working for a party, purrs over the very littlenesses of its work. 
I can see that a very strong party would advocate disendowment 
now, and I believe it will grow. Many Liberals disapprove of 
that ‘‘ peace at any price ” policy which has practically been the 
foreign policy of the party for some time. As to the land ques- 
tion, I believe that when the labourer has a vote, it will be found 
that the talk of the alehouses, which no man with broad-cloth on 
his shoulders ever hears, has been of quite a different sort from 
any broached at local Associations, whether Conservative or 
Liberal. In his ‘‘ Field-Pathsand Green Lanes,” Mr. Jennings relates 
a conversation which he had on the road with a Guildford shop- 
keeper, which, to some extent, I suspect, draws aside the curtain. 
‘¢ What I say is,” summed up this man, ‘that if you offer a fair 
price for the land, you ought to have it, and that a few hundreds 
of men ought not to be allowed to monopolise all England.” A 
more philosophical observer noticed how things were tending 
long ago. Miss Martineau remarks in her ‘‘Autobiography ” that 
‘¢the old practice of man holding man as property is nearly ex- 
ploded among civilised nations, and the analogous barbarism of 
man holding the surface of the globe as property cannot long 
survive ;” and she asks whether, in view of the ‘‘ admission, by 
some of the most cautious and old-fashioned observers of social 
movements, that we in England cannot stop short of a modified 
communism, the result is not likely to be a wholly new social 
state, if not a yet undreamed-of social idea.” 

The men who can satisfy such cravings may hope to form a 
party, but those who hope by calling themselves Liberals, and 
making ad misericordiam appeals to past history, to rally the 
masses round them and remount the saddle of office, are reckon- 
ing without their hosts. In politics especially, gratitude is a lively 
expectation of favours to come.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Summerfield, Marlborough, March 25. A. H. Brexstry. 





THE LOGIC OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


(To THe Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—I would not seek to trespass upon the Spectator’s great, I 





have sometimes ventured to think excessive, readiness to allow 
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its own conclusions to be controverted in its own columns. But 
in his quotation from my letter, Mr. Joseph Jolin Murphy has 
omitted what seem to me to be the material words, which I 
italicise :—‘‘ Logic, the Liberationists, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson declare 
PR that the national churchyards and the national churches 
built upon them must go together, that the Burials question is in 
reality the Disestablishment question.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Westbutterwick Vicarage. ¥. W. Harper, Vicar of Selby. 





LIGHT READING AND AMUSING BOOKS FOR THE 
PATIENTS IN THE LONDON HOSPITALS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If you will permit it, I would fain open up a fresh vein of 
the obliging contributors towards the stock of amusing books, 
and works of unobjectionable fiction. Thanks to the kindness 
of the Editors of the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the Medical Journal, and some other of the London 
papers, I have been enabled, since I have been attached myself toa 
hospital, to collect and put into eight or ten of the largest of the 
London hospitals some four to five thousand volumes of the sorts 
Ihave mentioned. These have been sent me, both by old friends 
and former pupils and by outsiders, and in many cases unknown 
contributors. At only three of all the hospitals to whose secre- 
taries or chaplains I have offered to send these, has any objection 
been made to receiving any but religious books. Nowhere else, 
excepting in these three hospitals, is any objection made towards 
the patients receiving and reading the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Marryat, and other standard novelists, or to any of the leading 
magazines or reviews, such as Blackwood, Macmillan, &c., or books 
of travels, adventures, tales and stories, or any books of un- 
objectionable fiction. Any such works as your readers have it in 
their power and inclination to send me (of course, knowing that 
they might be objected to, I never offer to send novels of the sen- 
sational class), I should be thankful to receive, and utilise, if they 
were left, addressed to me, to the care of the Porter, Westminster 
Hospital, or sent, carriage paid, to my address here.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L. 
13 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 


P.S.—May I add that any of your young-lady readers who will 
make up and send me scrap-books for the numerous little ones 
in the hospital, would be doing a very kind and benevolent work, 
as I know only three hospitals where all religious books, except 
those authorised by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and edited by members of the Established Church, are 
excluded? May I say that any such magazines as The Day of Rest, 
Sunday at Home, Good Words, &c., will be sure of finding grateful 
readers ? 





A CAT IN LOVE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOB.”) 

Srr,—Your interesting article on Cats in last week’s issue 
prompts me to send you the following entertaining instance of 
affection between a ‘‘ domestic Sphinx” and its natural enemy, 
the dog. The cat in question, which hails from the Isle of Man, 
is apparently to all intents and purposes in love with a fox-terrier 
inhabiting the same house, and the ‘‘ spooning” that goes on 
between them is comic in the extreme. On one occasion, in my 
presence, the dog (who was seated on a lady’s lap) feeling dis- 
satisfied or aggrieved at something or other that was taking 
place, vented his feelings in a long, low whine or howl. The 
cat, who was on the hearth-rug, turned her head, and gazed with 
a wistful, sympathetic expression at her suffering friend for some 
seconds ; at last, unable to listen to his weeping any longer, she 
sprang upon the lady’s knees, put her paws round the dog’s neck, 
and kissed his cheek with her lips. This occurred twice, the 
second time the dog responding to her caresses by licking her 
back, in the tenderest manner conceivable. 

I am not aware whether the exhibition of emotion or of reason 
is the less compatible with the automatic theory of animals; in 
either case, however, I think the fact I have described is not wholly 
unworthy the attention of those who have, before now, defended 
that doctrine in your correspondence columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Freperic H. BaLrour. 








POETRY. 
eee ee 
EURYDICE. 
STIxv lives on earth the weird Hellenic myth, 
How Orpheus sought the dwellings of the dead, 


And moved to ruth the stony kings of Hell, 
And won the freedom of Eurydice. 

Then through long labyrinthine ways of gloom, 
Walking as in a dream, he led her back, 

Up towards the world of life ; and when he trod 
The very threshold of the gates of day, 

When light from heaven was dancing in his eye, 
And airs from home were blowing on his cheek, 
And earthly sounds made music in his ear, 
Since earth was void without Eurydice, 

Nor joy was in the light of that great dawn 
Except it broke upon Eurydice, 

He turned to see the day on that loved face, 
And saw her snatched again to endless night. 

O myth, far echoing through the after-time, 
Unchanging burden of the changing tale 
Of many-sorrowed, vainly-labouring men ! 

O name of ill-starred omen for the ship 

That twelve months since set sail from English shores, 
Manned with a crew of lusty English lads, 

To harden into seamen for the Fleet ! 

A year they voyaged about in distant climes ; 
*Neath burning skies, by many bowered-shores, 
They wandered onward, touching here and there, 
Seeing strange forms of beast and bird and plant. 
They threaded mazy straits, ’mid coral isles, 

They rocked through idle days, on sultry seas, 
Or, labouring with reefed sail and straining spars, 
Pierced to the still heart of the hurricane. 

Home-bound at length, o’er many a moving league, 
She kept a steadfast course ’neath changing skies, 
Till, one dim dawn in March, they hailed with joy 
The sullen end of England. Further on, 

They touched, and felt the grasp of English hands ; 
They coasted merrily by English shores, 

And all the air seemed redolent of home, 

And breezes rife with memories and hopes. 

The voyage was almost over, and all hands 

Prepared for shore one Sunday afternoon. 

Presents for sweetheart, wife, and babe were packed, 
With homely keepsakes, treasured through the cruise ; 
The goodly ship pressed eager towards her haven, 
The anchor cleared to drop, the number bent 

Upon the signal-halliards, and each sail 

Stretched to the full upon the bending spars, 

Naught recking of the mighty, viewless foe, 

Swift stealing on her, hidden by the hills. 

Just as she left the treacherous headland’s lee 

The squall came down and struck her on the beam,— 
It struck her in her beauty and her pride, 

It struck her in the glory of her way, 

And all her freight of life and joy and hope 

Were swept by that fierce blow from out the world. 

Three masts, with rended sail and drifting cord, 
That rock and moan with moaning wind and wave, 
The murmur of the breeze upon the deep, 

The murmur of the deep upon the shore, 
The plash of broken waves, the sea-bird’s shriek, 
Prolong the legend of Eurydice. 








BOOKS. 
a 
FINLAY’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


NorninG can be more opportune than the republication of Mr. 
Finlay’s works by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. Those 
who take an interest in the fortunes of the populations of the 
Levant have reason to be especially thankful, for the writings of 
Mr. Finlay, which besides being almost the only books of any im- 
portance that have appeared in English on the Byzantine period, 
are invaluable to all who are not sufficiently masters of foreign 
lanuages to read the classical treatises on the Eastern Question 
which have appeared in French, German, and Italian. But even 
a knowledge of the works of Continental writers would not enable 
a real student to dispense altogether with those of Finlay. 
It is true that since he completed his labours, several very valuable 
books on Byzantine and Grecian history have appeared. It is 


* Finlay’'s History of Greece. Vols.1.-VII. New and Reyised Bdition, with Notes, 








by the Rey. H. F. Tozer. Oxford: Olarendon Press, 
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hardly an tion to say, as the editor does, that Hopf has re- 

constructed the history of the Frankish and Venetian occupation, in 
his Geschichte Griechenlands vom Beginn des Mittelalters ; Herzberg’s 
writings contain a large quantity of new material ; M. Rambaud, in 
a book of great learning and ability, Constantin Porphyrogénéte, 
has given by far the best account of the state of things in the 
Eastern Empire during the tenth century ; and finally, Hirsch’s 
Byzantinische Studien, only quite recently published, is the pro- 
foundest investigation yet made into the sources of Byzantine 
history. 

These writers have treated portions of the subject more fully 
than Mr. Finlay, and more than one of them had access to sources 
which he did not consult. Nevertheless, his statesmanlike per- 
ception gives a peculiar value to his works, and the manner in 
which he has treated some of the economical problems of the 
Eastern Question is so complete, that some of his volumes may be 
compared, in their way, to the classical books of Fallmerayer, 
Wurm, and Eichmann. During the latter part of his life, Mr. Finlay 
revised his writings with a view to their republication, and rewrote 
almost the whole of the four first volumes and the greater part 
of the three last. The present edition has been revised with 
great care by the Rev. Mr. Tozer, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
who has enriched it with valuable notes. 

It has often been said that to understand a book, it 
is necessary to have some acquaintance with the personal 
character of the author and the general circumstances of his life. 
Although this canon of criticism cannot be accepted without 
reserve, it is certain that the number of literary productions 
which can be regarded as isolated works, complete in themselves, 
is extremely limited. Books which have had the profoundest influ- 
ence, and which at first sight may seem exceptions, will be found 
not to be so on closer examination. The Wealth of Nations is an 
instance in point. This was long considered as something quite 
distinct from the earlier essay of its author on the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. But Dr. Oncken, of Vienna, in his interest- 
ing treatise, entitled, Adam Smith und Immanuel Kant, has 
recently shown that a very intimate connection exists between 
these two books, and that the teaching of the Scotch philosopher 
has been misunderstood and narrowed, in consequence of this 
having been ignored. Mr. Finlay’s historical writings have no pre- 
tensions to the pre-eminence of the great work of his distinguished 
countryman, and his peculiar education and external circum- 


consequences of the depreciation of the Roman coinage have not 
been treated by historians in general with the attention they 
deserve. Still there is no doubt that the financial policy of the 
Emperors, and particularly that of Caracalla, was one of the chief 
causes of the impoverishment and depopulation of the Empire, 
through its tendency to destroy capital and diminish the demand for 
labour. Mr. Finlay’s account, therefore, of the monetary frauds 
which the Emperors systematically perpetrated on their subjects 
supplies a real want in English literature, and the pages which he has 
devoted to it in his first volume, and the appendix, ‘“‘ Roman and 
Byzantine Money,” may be read with profit even by those who 
are acquainted with such works as Mommsen’s Ueber den Verfall 
des Miinzwesens in der Kaiserzeit, or Cohen’s Description des 
Monnaies frappées sous 1 Empire Romain. 

The commercial interests which helped to originate the Crusades 
have also been very generally overlooked. A few historians and 
some economists have indeed taken pains to describe the extent 
to which the conditions of trade were altered, improved, and 
widened by them. M. Périn has devoted some remarkable 
pages of his book, De la Richesse dans la Société Chrétienne; 
and M. Michaud two elaborate chapters, in the fourth 
volume of his Histoire des Croisades, to a careful analysis of 
their commercial results. But neither the economist nor the 
historian has insisted with equal force on the commercial 
interests which, in reality, had as much to do in producing the 
Crusades, as these expeditions had in extending the relations 
of trade. Mr. Finlay, though he has described this more 
carefully, has not, unfortunately, quoted his authorities. 
There is, however, no doubt of the fact. Long before the 
time of the Crusades, the productions of Asia had excited 
the attention of Europe. Gregory of Tours tells us that 
the wine of Gaza had a considerable reputation in France in the 
reign of Gontran, and the courtiers of Dagobert adorned them- 
selves with the rich silks of the East. The Kings of France 
had always near them a Jewish merchant, who was charged 
to go every year to the East, to buy the luxuries only 
to be had there. In the year 870 a French monk, Bernard by 
name, went to Palestine,with two companions, one an Italian, the 
other a Spaniard. The account of his journey may be found in 
the Acta Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, and we learn from him and 
other writers that in the ninth century Venetians, Genoese, and 
merchants of Pisa, Amalfi, and Marseilles had counting-houses in 





stances influenced his literary labours to a degree more than 
usually great. Indeed, some knowledge of his life would seem 
almost indispensable, to comprehend how it came to pass that he | 
wrote concerning some historical phenomena with exceptional | 
success, and at the same time overlooked or neglected certain | 
great, determining causes, in a way very surprising in so eminent 
& man. 

George Finlay was born in the last days of December, 1799, 
and had the misfortune to lose his father, a scientific officer of | 
some distinction, when still quite a child. The years of his | 
boyhood were spent in the house of his uncle, Mr. Kirkman 
Finlay, a successful man of business, and the representative of 
the Glasgow District of Burghs in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. | 
K. Finlay was a man of sound judgment and of more than re- 
spectable talents. He had a considerable knowledge of English 
history, and was well acquainted with the principles of economic 
science. ‘This latter accomplishment was rare in those days, 
nor is it by any means so common even in our time as 
18 generally supposed. Before, however, the little boy 
went to live with his uncle, his mother had been in the 
habit of reading to him the history of England, explain- | 
ing it in a way that made it interesting to a child, and | 
to this circumstance he himself always ascribed his love for his- 
tory. But it was from his uncle that he acquired the habit of 
connecting the knowledge learnt from books with political and 
economical thought and experience, which give a real value to 
his writings. This employment of political economy in 
solving historical problems is a leading feature in Mr. Finlay’s 
method of investigation, and he has made use of it with extra- 
ordinary success. The most striking portions of these volumes 
are certainly those in which he treats of questions of com- | 
mercial policy, and to take only a few examples at random, 
his description of the political consequences of the depre- 
ciation of the coinage by the Roman Emperors, his expla- 
nation of the commercial interests connected with the origin 
of the Crusades, and his account of the Maona of the Giusti- 
nlani, the famous Genoese trading company, would alone 
suffice to secure him a place of high rank among those who have 
devoted their lives to recording the actions of mankind. The 





Alexandria, in other maritime towns of the Levant, and in 
the Holy City itself. It was the derangement in this trade caused 
by the conduct of the Seljouk Turks which determined many to 
take the Cross. The yearly fair held at Jerusalem was in danger 
of being closed, and the trade between the East and the West, 


| as far as it was likely to be allowed to continue at all, 


of becoming a monopoly of the Greeks. It is therefore 
certain that the commercial necessities of the times, as well as 
the Northern spirit of adventure, sentiments of piety, the sup- 
posed interest of the Catholic Church, or the fiery eloquence of 
Peter the Hermit, must be taken into consideration, in deter- 
mining the causes of that mighty movement of the eleventh 
century to chase the Paynim from the country where the Re- 
deemer had lived. Those of our readers who may desire to pursue 
this subject further will find valuable information in a book 
written by the Abbé Carlier, and published at Amiens in 1756 ; and 
also in a learned dissertation by M. de Guignes, in the thirty- 
seventh volume of the Mémoires de [Académie des Iuscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 

This side of the Crusades escaped even the penetrating 
glance of Gibbon, and that it was not ignored by Finlay was 


‘owing, no doubt, to a great extent, to the impressions de- 


rived in the great house of business in Glasgow, in which 
he spent his boyhood. It was also his keen commercial in- 
stincts which saved him from neglecting to notice one of the most 


| remarkable Governments which ever existed in the Levant, and 


which, strange to say, has also been passed over in silence by the 
illustrious historian of the Decline and Fall. Yet the Genoese 
domination in the island of Chios always merited particular 


‘attention, for it is, we believe, the very first example in history 


of a mercantile company of shareholders conducting the ad- 
ministration of a distant country. The origin of this Com- 
pany was entirely accidental. In the year 1546 an expedi- 
tion against the declining Empire was fitted out by the 
Republic of Genoa, at a moment when the public treasury was 
entirely exhausted. The funds for fitting out the expedition 
were raised by private persons, who subscribed the money in 
shares. The Republic pledged itself to secure these citizens 
against all loss, and mortgaged a portion of the annual 
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revenue to pay the interest on the money advanced. Chios and 
Phocra were conquered, but when Vigniosi, who commanded 
the expedition, returned to Genoa, he found that the State was 
unable to refund the expenses. He then concluded a convention 
between the subscribers and the Government. The former were 
constituted into a joint-stock company, and recognised as the pro- 
prietors and governors of the island of Chios, under the suze- 
rainty of Genoa, for a period of twenty years. During that time, 
the Republic of Genoa reserved its right to assume possession, on 
payment of an adequate sum of money. The Republic, however, 
was not able to pay its debt, and the shareholders of the Com- 
pany acquired the right to administer the revenue of Chios. 
Their government lasted for upwards of two centuries, and was 
remarkable for the excellence of its administration, and its com- 
parative freedom from oppression. It offers more than one point 
of resemblance with that famous English Company which re- 
ceived authority to exercise territorial government in 1624, 
and which before it ceased to exist, in 1858, had founded 
one of the greatest empires ever known to the world. And 
we may remark in passing that, had Mr. Mill been ac- 
quainted with the history of the Maona of the Giustiniani, he 
might have strengthened his argument as to the manner in 
which a free country can best govern distant dependencies, 
in his well-known chapter on this subject in Representative 
Government, 

Finlay went for the first time to Greece in 1823, and made the 
acquaintance of Lord Byron, Frank Hastings, and other Phil- 
hellenes. His visit was a short one, but soon after his return 
to Scotland he went out again, and made Greece his second home. 
He bought a landed estate in Attica, and when order seemed to 
be established under King Otho, he engaged in farming, but lost 
his money. It was then that he turned his attention to study and 
resolved to write the history of the Greek Revolution. This 
gradually grew into the great work now before us. From 1864 to 
1870 he was Correspondent of the Times at Athens, and now and 
then from 1842 he contributed to various periodicals articles 
which, collected and published in a convenient form, would do 
much to enlighten the public on the Eastern Question. He has 
been reproached with having used hard language to the Greeks, 
but it must not be forgotten that he was a sincere 
well-wisher of the Grecian cause, the wisest and most sober of 
Philhellenes, and his sound political judgment convinced him 
that the development of the Hellenic kingdom and the solution 
of the Eastern Question in the Hellenic sense depended, not on 
intrigue, but on the establishment and working of an honest 
Government, that should present to the Christians of the Levant 
the spectacle of a well-governed, intelligent, and free community. 
He knew too well that the character of the emancipated Greeks 
was the chief obstacle to the progress of their State, and the 
greatest prop of the Ottoman Empire. 

It would not be fair to our readers if we did not allude to the 
deficiencies in Finlay’s history, and the more so, as these were 
also owing to his Scottish education. The first and chief one 
is the meagreness with which he treats the ecclesiastical side of 
history. This is the more to be regretted, because religious 
differences have had so overpowering an influence on the 
politics of the East. Finlay was, of course, too eminent a 
man to share the narrow prejudices of his countrymen against 
the Catholic Church; he does more than justice to the 
Eastern policy of the Papal Court, and is not stingy in his 
praises of the efforts made by the Latin clergy in the cause 
of civilisation in the Levant. But his Scotch contempt for 
ritual causes him to be specially severe on the Orthodox, and 
the religious narrowness of the Scotch mind prevented him from 
gauging the political importance which theological disputes have 
often had. In this respect, his history is infinitely inferior 
to that of Gibbon, who still merits the eulogy pronounced on 
him by Dr. Newman, of being almost the only ecclesiastical 
historian in the English language worthy of the name. 

There is another point in which Mr. Finlay betrays his insular 
origin, and his want of comprehension of European politics. 
The diplomatic portion of his work is anything but satisfactory. 
Prince Eugene, who really gave the death-blow to the Turkish 
Power, is only mentioned as ‘an experienced General” and 
‘Cable statesman.” It will not surprise our readers, after this, to 
learn that the effects of the peace of Carlowitz, although that 
treaty marks a turning-point in the history of South-Eastern 
Europe, are entirely ignored. The policy of the Emperor Joseph 
is passed over almost in silence, and no mention whatever made 
of the diplomatic and political relations between Catharine II. 
and Frederick the Great, although it would be difficult to 





7 . . Pe 
exaggerate their influence on the destinies of the populations of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

Finlay died at Athens in 1876, and notwithstanding the dark 
shadows which he saw gathering round his adopted country, 
he never for an instant ceased to hope that happier times, and 
perhaps even brighter destinies, were in store for Greece, 
‘Two thousand years” — these are the closing words of 
his history—‘‘of the life of the Greek nation have been 
passed in Roman subjection, Byzantine servitude, and Turkish 
slavery. During this long period, Greek history is uninviting, 
even when it is most instructive. The efforts the Greeks are now 
making to emerge from this state of degradation will supply 
materials for a valuable chapter in the history of civilisation, } 
conclude with the sincere wish that these efforts may not be in 
vain, and that their complete success may find an able historian,» 





MR. MERRY’S ODYSSEY.* 


Mr. Merry modestly says in his preface that he has “not 
ventured to increase the bulk of the present volume by any Pro. 
legomena.” Of course, we know nothing of any restrictions that 
may have been imposed upon him from without. This considera- 
tion apart, his abstinence is certainly to be regretted. There are 
several subjects on which it is well to have a preliminary under- 
standing before we enter on the study of the Odyssey. To mention 
one only of these, we should have been glad to hear what Mr, 
Merry has to say about the heresy of the Xwp:fovres. Some of 
his annotations would seem to show that he is not disinclined to 
it. The duty of a commentator, however, compels him from time 
to time to point out words and syntactical usages that are peculiar 
to either this or that of the Homeric poems. It is another matter 
to draw a general inference from such peculiarities as to a 
single or divided authorship. To judge from our own experience, 
the effect of a careful study of the text, especially where the 
two poems have been read in fairly rapid consecution, is to dis- 
pose the judgment to the thesis of the Xwpi:Zovres. When the 
effect of these peculiarities, not to say contraricties, is somewhat 
worn out, we are apt to return to the old belief, which has so strong 
an a priori probability, that one man of commanding genius wrote 
the two, and that where there is any very striking and inexplicable 
discrepancy, the cause is to be found in the work of interpolators, 
Though Mr. Merry has not given us Prolegomena, he has 
furnished us with Appendices, three in number, and all of them 
interesting and valuable. The first deals with the ‘‘ Homeric 
Ship.” The substance of it appeared, if we remember right, in 
the ‘School Edition” of the Odyssey which Mr. Merry brought 
out some years ago. We need only repeat what we then said, 
that the explanation is a model of clearness and precision. Mr. 
Merry writes as if he had built such a ship himself, and 
his descriptions, which are illustrated by drawings, are as 
different as possible from the vague and unpractical treatment 
which such subjects commonly receive. He uses nautical terms 
with precision, and has evidently observed actual details with 
care. We may note, as an instance, the paragraph on the 
andzdsov, or rudder, the somewhat peculiar nature and position 
of which—not a rudder fixed to the stern end of the ship, but 
an oar (with a broader blade than usual) plied from one side neat 
the stern—are compared to the practice of steering in the modern 
lifeboat. A second appendix treats of ‘‘ Some Various Forms of 
the Legend of the Blinded Cyclops.” We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Merry is pushing his criticism too far when he says, 
‘‘ The character of the hero seems to have altered for the occa- 
sion. He may show cleverness in Polyphemus’s cave, but his old 
caution has forsaken him; he is foolhardy and thoughtless. The 
mantle of wisdom seems for once to have descended on his comrades. 
It is they who recommend him to take advantage of the absence of 
the Cyclops, and merely to drive his herds away. But Odysseus 
insists on seeing him and partaking of his hospitality. Nor is he 
less reckless when he taunts the Cyclops from ship-board, and 
incurs new perils after his deliverance.” It must be remembered 
that it is the key-note of the character of Odysseus, struck at the 
very beginning of the story of his adventures, that he made 
acquaintance with the thoughts of many men, or, as Mr. Merry him- 
self translates the phrase »éov ?yva, “had experience of their 
disposition towards strangers.” This prompted his perilous 
voyage of discovery in the Cyclops’ land, and his determination 
to stay, in spite of its alarming aspect. Besides, the wanderings 
began in his dealings with the Cyclops, and the consequent wrath 





* Homer's Odyssey. Edited, with English Notes, Appendices, &c., by W.- Walter 
Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College ; and the late James Riddell, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Ba'liol College, Oxford. Vol I. Books L.-X{. Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 1876. 
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If prudence had ruled him, (was not his character- 


idon. 
* me fertility of resource in danger ?) there would have been 
“ Odyssey. The parallel legends, of which some are given 


us, are very curious. The best known of these is that of 
«Sinbad, the Sailor.” The Tartars and the Finns have each a 
legend. The other four afé of Aryan origin. Between them they 
reproduce all the features of the Cyclops adventure, but none of 
them singly is as complete. <A third appendix discusses the 

phy of Ithaca. Mr. Merry takes the sensible view that 
Homer means an actual place, but was not personally acquainted 
with it; that he therefore describes it at second-hand, and that, 
consequently, all attempts to identify this or that locality are 
labour in vain. . 

We have followed with considerable care the continuous anno. 
tation with which Mr. Merry has furnished the text, and find little 
or nothing in it but what seems well worthy of praise. His text 
he takes, after the common fashion of English scholars, whose 
occupation as teachers leaves them but the very scantiest amount 
of leisure, from a foreign source, following the edition of Les 
Roches (Leipzig, 1867). His notes deal fully and clearly with 

atical difficulties, and they show, whenever any ethical or 
gsthetical point occurs, that sympathy and taste of which a com- 
mentator on the Odyssey has a special need. We may take, as a 
imen of his manner, a passage which will be familiar to all 
readers of the Odyssey, in the account of the land of 
Lestrygonia (x., 82-86) :— 
"Obs roiive womens 
"Hard: tiotadwy, 6 dio ikeAdwy ‘vraxodu. 
"Evba x’ aiarvos avnp toiods tEnpare purbors, 
Tov wiv Bouxortwy, rov 3 apyuha mira vousvwy® 
"Eyyis yap vuxrésre xal nares tics xtrsubos.” 
With these lines the editor is peculiarly successful. He brings to 
bear on such questions a practical intelligence and a power of 
realising the poet’s conception which do not always belong even 
to the most competent scholars. ‘The outline of his interpretation 
of the passages quoted may be given as follows. The word zoreyy has 
the double sense of ‘‘ shepherd ” and “ neatherd.” The two greet 
each other as they pass, the one returning to and the other leaving 
home. But how does it happen that they should so pass? 
Because,— 

“No sooner has Night stepped forth upon the scene, than Day re- 
appears too; and so we may suppose that the interval of darkness 
between the two periods of light is actually inappreciable, Thus a 
man who has had his flock at pasture from morning until just tho fall 
of evening, brings it home before tho darkness sets in; but as he enters 
the city gate with his flock, he meets his fellow driving out his herd of 
oxen to pasture, for already daylight is beginning sgain,—the evening 
twilight is melting into the dawn. The notion then strikes the poet 
that ifa man should take no sleep, he could play the part both of the 
ucsddwy and the izsrAdw». He would bring home bis sheep, change them 
for a herd of oxen, and be off again to pasture without delay, thus 
earning wages in the double capacity of neatherd and shepherd.” 

But whence this fancy of night and day so closely following each 
other? The poet has heard something of distant lands, with their 
long summer days. These lands he places in the West. And,— 

“ Naturally so, for it is evident that the apparent path of the Sun is, 
to his mind, like the course in the chariot-race, the starting-point 
being the last. The extreme western point in this course was to him 
also the weca, or turning-post, in the dpeues, and when the Sun has 
reached this westernmost point, he naturally begins xdu Was dadrov 
barspov xwrov radu. Tho city of Telepylus lics just at this point, so 
that the momentary passage of the Sun round the wicca is the only 
interval of darkness that is possible.” 

We have been obliged to abbreviate Mr. Merry’s note, leaving 
out especially the authorities by which he fortifies his position. 
Nothing could be more clear or satisfactory. 

The story of Nausicaa is a crux to commentators whose qualifi- 
cations do not extend beyond a critical mastery of the text. Mr. 
Merry’s taste never fails him. It is curious to find such a writer 
as Plutarch seeing épécos and dxorwcia in the maiden’s naif 
remark to her attendants,— 

"© Al yap imol roiods wréesg xexAnuives sin 
"Evbads vaurdwy, nai of ado airibs piper.” 
Another note may be quoted, relating to the line which describes 
the fate of the Lesser Ajax :— 
"Os 6 ply tvs? doroawasy, tore) wiey &Apeupov Ddwp.” 

“The line requires no apology,—there is a grim humour in it; a 
bitter irony about the contemptible end of a boastful hero. One moment 
he is sitting on the rocks, secure and self-complaisant; the next 
instant he gets a mouthful of salt water, and dies then and there.” 

We have spoken of Mr. Merry throughout, but the reader will 
perceive that the title-page bears also another name,—that of the 
late James Riddell, one of the most elegant and accomplished 
scholars that England has ever produced. We are not for- 
getful of him, when we thank Mr. Merry for his admirable 
volume. 





‘CELTIC SCOTLAND :” ITS CHURCH AND CULTURE.* 
In Germany, as at home, the first volume of this learned and 
satisfying book drew much regard from competent judges of its 
value, and was welcomed by them with great cordiality. Its suc- 
cessor deserves, and is sure to get, a like favourable reception. It 
discusses subjects as to which there exists a keen and widely- 
diffused interest. Remote, obscure, and long-neglected though 
the province of history be which is explored, it has been the 
battle-ground of many passionate disputes. Protestant and 
Romanist, Presbyterian and Episcopalian have encountered each 
other on this field. Mr. Skene bears himself towards their quar- 
rels with a serene impartiality. He looks beyond them, and 
searches underneath them. Te is no mere polemic, using history 
as a weapon for controversial purposes. With resolute endeavour 
he has set himself to the task of reaching the truth. ‘Thus he has 
been led to put aside as fictitious much that is beautiful in old 
tradition, much that has been accepted on what was reckoned 
respectable authority, much that has commended itself to modern 
intelligence. The pietistic imaginations and credulous reasonings 
of Montalembert, the absurd conjectures and daring inventions 
of Hector Boece, no less than the myths embalmed in many an 
exquisite legend and song, he has been forced to disown and ex- 
plode. ‘This he does in no spirit of wanton iconoclasm, for he 
is not insensible to their grace and attractiveness, only he cannot 
accept fable or metaphor for reality. Instead of building with 
materials derived from cloud-land, he proceeds according to the 
best methods of historic criticism. The results have not been 
merely negative. The opinions he puts forward are so 
coherent, so intelligible, and so fitted to the facts, that they 
will often take the general mind as light takes the eye. 
The conclusions he announces may, no doubt, arouse 
some degree of that rancour which is usually directed 
against the man who ventures to disturb fond beliefs, or who 
crosses ardent and dogmatic partisans. Yet such are his fairness, 
no less than his facility of suggestion, his painstaking enthusiasm, 
no less than the minute fidelity of his erudition, his reverent 
spirit, no less than his ingenuity and power ef synthesis, that his 
views may be trusted assuredly to prevail. Most readers wilk 
instinctively detect in him qualities that suffice to protect novelty 
from the accusation of paradox. 

The period covered by the work is the time which stretches 
from that way-mark where the historian has to surrender to the 
archzologist, down to the opening of the feudal era, and to the 
death of the young Maid of Norway, in 1290. The first volume was 
devoted to the ethnology and civil history of the Scottish Celts ; 
and of it we may simply say, that the author’s acquaintance with 
the several varieties of the Celtic language, with the topography 
of the region which the Celts inhabited, and with all that historic 
criticism has lately done in this field, as well as his skill in the 
discovery and presentation of the ethnical suggestions this know- 
ledge contains and verifies, amply entitle it to the reputation it at 
once obtained. ‘The third volume, now in preparation, is meant 
to discuss the Land and the People ; and as to it, we shall rest con- 
tent with the remark that we hope it may appear soon, and that we 
expect to find it in some respects the most interesting of the series. 
Meanwhile we confine our attention to the volume before us. 
It is a great and valuable book. Fora long time it is certain to be the 
book on itssubject. It unites the plodding diligence and thorough 
honesty which distinguish Dr, Reeve's edition of Adamnan’s Life 
of St. Columba with qualities of a more brilliant order, to the posses- 
sion of which Reeve can assert no claim. ‘There is in it a vivid- 
ness of narrative such as betokens the expert writer. ‘There is a 
habit of generalisation such as shows the philosophic student. 
Better still, the picturesqueness and animation of the story are not 
gained at the expense of facts ; while, however complex, they are 
so grouped and co-ordinated that the generalisations based upon 
them stand secure. 

Mr. Skene starts by strongly urging the historic importance of 
the fact that for the space of two centuries, commencing with the 
invasion by the Barbarians of the Reman provinces of Gaul and 
Britain,—that is to say, from the beginning of the fifth till nigh 
the end of the sixth centuries,—a barrier of paganism separated the 
Christian Churches of Britain and of the Continent. Before that 
time, he finds a Church in Roman Britain which had extended its 
sway beyond the Roman Wall, so as to command the allegiance of 
the southern Picts ; and had been carried over to Ireland, then the 
only country inhabited by the people called “Scots.” This 
Church was in close connection with that of Gaul, and like it, re- 





* Celtic Scotland: a History of Ancient Alban. By W. F. Skene, Autbor of the 
ye Dour Ancient Books of Wales.” Vol. II. Church and Culture. Edinburgh: David 
ouglas. 
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garded the Patriarch of Rome as the source of ecclesiastical 
authority and mission. The Rome of that day, however, was not 
the Rome of the middle-ages, Its Church was the Church of Jerome 
and Augustine. No question about its supremacy had then arisen. 
The pre-eminence acorded to its Bishop was simply one of 
deference and respect. His position as the head of the Church 
throughout the Western provinces of the Empire depended 
largely on the fact that Rome was the capital. During the 
period of separation, however, a great development went on; 
and when the Churches came into contact again, they were 
in many respects unlike and unallied. The meeting took 
place when Columbanus, with his missionary monks, set out 
from Ireland on that expedition in the course of which they 
traversed France, Germany, Switzerland, and reached the further- 
most extremity of the Italian peninsula. An interesting sketch 
of Church life during this period is presented, the materials being 
drawn from the Litany of Angus the Culdee, the Catalogue of the 
Saints of Ireland, and other sources. Mr. Skene thinks that at first 
the clergy were secular, St. Ninian and St. Patrick being taken as 
prominent types of their character and labours. He analyses the 
accounts given of them, concluding that they “ failed to effect a 
permanent conversion of the native tribes to Christianity,” St. 
Patrick having lived to witness ‘‘a great declension from the 
Christian Church and a relapse into Paganism,” Then came the 
rise of monasticism, introduced from Galloway, in Scotland, from 
Bretagne, and from Wales. It was vastly more successful. A 
regular clergy was instituted, all of them embraced within the 
monastic fold; Ireland was studded with conventual schools, 
each of them a foyer du mouvement intellectuel; and she basked in 
an illumination, mental and religious, which no country enjoyed 
to @ corresponding degree. In these communities the Abbot 
was chief; the Bishop had his own sacred functions, no doubt ; 
but not unfrequently, the scribe, or even inferior officers, held the 
episcopate, as an adjunct to his other employment. 

It was one of these communities Columba established at Iona, 
whence a copy was transferred to Lindisfarne, from whence, 
again, England—or at least the kingdoms of Mercia and of Essex, 
and partially those of Wessex and Kast Anglia—derived their 
knowledge and love of the Christian faith. Some unnecessary 
controversy has been raised over a statement by M. Montalembert, 
a8 applied to the whole of the British Islands, that ‘‘ no country in 
the world received the faith more directly than England from 
Rome ;” but the critics overlook the limitations by which he 
guards it,—that he writes of ‘‘the districts under Saxon sway.” 
It is probable that the two chapters in Mr. Skene’s book which will 
become most popular are the third and fourth, in which he treats of 
Columba and the family of Iona. They are ably and eloquently 
written ; but we do not find in them much that is new, though cross- 
lights are let in which shew things in more intelligible relations, and 
enable one to judge with greater confidence. The next chapter, 
which is devoted to the Churches of Cumbria and Lothian, we 
should think have cost him more trouble, for they contain an 
account of the labours of St. Kentigern (otherwise St. Mungo, the 
patron saint of Glasgow) and of St. Cuthbert (who has the best 
claim to be deemed the patron saint of Edinburgh) more ex- 
haustive, distinct, and rational than can be readily found any- 
where else, The chapter on the Culdees is also valuable. The 
name is a post-corruption of their real title. They were the | 
socii, mariti, or servi of Ceile,—that is, God. Even Bede knows | 
nothing of them by the name now given to them. According to | 
Mr, Skene, they were a later development of the Monastic system, 
—eremites, living in solitary places, who, we should think, were | 
all unconsciously assimilating themselves more to the rule of 
Benedict than of Columba. Mr. Skene asserts that they “sprang | 
from that ascetic Order who adopted a solitary service of God in an | 
isolated cell as the highest form of religious life, and who were | 
termed Deicole...... that they made their appearance at | 
the same time as the secular clergy were introduced ; and that 
they were brought under the canonical rule, retaining, however, | 
to some extent the nomenclature of the monastery, till the name | 
of Keledeus or Culdee became almost synonymous with that of a | 
secular canon.” 

A chapter upon ‘The Abbots of Columkille "—as Mr. Skene | 
has it, ‘‘ The Coiirbs of Columcille "—covers a hundred and fifty | 
years, at the expiration of which time the name ‘ Scottish | 
Church” first appears, the whole region betwixt Forth and Spey 
simultaneously becoming Alban, instead of Pictland. Here there 
occurs a beautiful sketch of the life and influence of that saintly 
Queen Margaret whose biography was written in choice Latin by 
the antiquary Pinkerton, and a lucid account of how hereditary 
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succession became the rule in regard to ecclesiastical | benefices. 
Says Mr. Skene :— 


“Tn the early Monastic Church of Ireland, celibacy w 

least upon one class of the monks, for the saints of he coun 
‘ refused the services of women, separating them from the monasteries 
but still there was a succession to the abbacy, the tribe or famil Al 
whom it was vested providing a fit person in orders to fill the 0 ™ 
but when the stringency of the monastic rule was broken in u a 
under the influence of the secular clergy, marriage was graduall — 
mitted or connived at, and at length became general, the rebound to. 
wards a secular state being great in proportion to the enforced strict. 
ness of the previous system. The natural consequence wag that 
direct descent from the ecclesiastical persons themselves came in vos 
of the older system of succession, and the Church offices became heredj. 
tary in their family. The next step in the downward process was that 
the abbots and superiors did not take Orders, and became virtually lay- 
men, providing a fit person to perform the ecclesiastical functions es 
retaining the name and all the secular privileges and emoluments of 
the abbacy. The great ecclesiastical offices thus became heredi in 
the persons of laymen in two ways—either by the usurpation of the 
benefice by the lay chieftains from whose tribe or family it had been 
supplied, or in the family of the abbot by whose direct descendants the 
office was filled, and who ceased after a time to take Orders,” 


It is easy to see how this would work. ‘There soon came a time 
when ‘nothing was left but the mere name of ‘abbacy ' to the 
lands, and of ‘ abbot,’ borne by the secular lord.” This interna] 
decay invited external change. It also came, consisting, we are 
told,— 

‘“‘ First, in placing the Church upon a territorial in place of a tribal 
basis, and substituting the parochial system and a diocesan episeopac 
for the old tribal Churches, with their monastic jurisdiction an 
functional episcopacy; secondly, of introducing the religious Orders of 
the Church of Rome, and founding great monasteries as centres of 
counter-influence to the native Church; thirdly, in absorbing the 
Culdees, now the only clerical element left in the Celtic Church, into 
the Roman system, by converting them from secular into regular 
canons, and merging them in the latter order.” 

Mr. Skene sums up as under his account of the decline and fall of 
the institution his studies have made him love :— 


“Thus the old Celtic Church came to an end, leaving no vestiges 
behind it, save here and there the roofless walls of what had been a 
church, and the numerous old burying-grounds to the use of which 
the people still cling with tenacity, and where occasionally an ancient 
Celtic cross tells of its former state. All else has disappeared, and the 





only records we have of their history are the names of the saints by 
whom they were founded preserved in old calendars, the fountains near 
the old churches bearing their name, the village fairs of immemorial 
antiquity held on their day, and here and there a few families holdi 

a small portion of the land as hereditary custodiers of the pastoral 

or other relic of the reputed founder of the church, with some small 
remains of its jurisdiction.” 


| It is a natural, as it is an eloquent, lamentation, yet who shall 


say that the change was wholly evil? Grant that the system of 
Columba, even more than that of the so-called Culdees, exhibited 
features akin to the liberal ideas of modern times, did it not also 
embody characteristics which would have been fatal to much that 
is wholesome and strong in Teutonic Christendom? ‘The history 
shows us ‘ the tender grace of a day that is dead,” but that day 
could not have been prolonged to our time. The asceticism which 
the Culdees practised was compelled to take a new development, 
as the learning which was cultivated by those who did not go 80 
far actually became more curious, more speculative, more scholas- 
tic, concerning itself in a manner its primitive professors never 
dreamt of with the relations of faith and logic, of revelation and 
philosophy, till the descendants of the simple men who spent 
their days in conning and producing hagiologies rich in myth and 
miracle, became the foremost of those learned adventurers who 
gathered round the brightest spot of Western Christendom, eager 
for metaphysic combat, applying dialectic to the most mysterious 
doctrines, and evincing an extremely rationalistic latitude of 
thought. 





AMONG THE SPANISH PEOPLE.* 

Mr. Rose has given us a book which answers most fairly to its 
title, but which, being in a great measure a record of the personal 
experience of its author, and owing a good deal of its value to 
this very fact, is calculated to fill the reader with a curiosity, by 
no means impertinent, to know something more about Mr. Rose 
himself than his professional status as an English chaplain. ‘The 
preface consists of but a few words, of which the following are 
the most important :— 


“ The history of the present book is soon told. By the generosity of 
friends, the author was enabled to travel throughout nearly the whole of 
the Peninsula. Being very poor, he frequently had to travel on foot, 
and dine and sleep with the poor, and knowing familiarly the various 
low patois, he mixed with the peasantry, and was able to talk with 
them. In the Spanish peasantry he found, what he had often sought, 
but not hitherto found, truth, brotherly kindness, chivalrous devotion, 





* Among the Spanish People. By Hugh James Rose. London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 
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ev nobleness of | character, religion without cant, and every virtue,— 
mixed with a little dirt.” 

And we read on page 227 of the work, “ He [the author] 
has often lamented that the : impossibility of living without 
a profession which called him constantly to Madrid and 
elsewhere has prevented him from completing so interesting 
and promising & work, and forced him to leave the field 
open to the enterprise and enjoyment of another.” Mr. 
Rose must excuse us if his writings have the effect of interesting 
us overmuch in their author. We are sure they are calculated to 
have that effect upon any one who reads and appreciates them. 
The wandering Englishman arouses our sympathies. He is not 
a mere cicerone, and his own doings and sayings are as interesting 
as those of the Manuels and Pepitas among whom he lived. 
There is nothing that readers and critics of the present day attach 
more importance to than completeness ; we want to know all about 
the subject in which we are interested. And the experiences of 
an English chaplain in which we find nothing about the work to 
which we presume his life was devoted, does not completely 
satisfy us. Mr. Rose was not a distributor of Bibles, like Borrow, 
nora dilettante traveller, like Ford, and we do not quite understand 
what he was. One thing is clear,—from an artistic point of view 
he has told us either too little or too much about himself. 

The book under our consideration consists of some fifty chapters 
or papers, which fully justify its title. No former writer on 
Spanish life—not Mr. Ford, and perhaps not even Mr. Borrow— 

to have lived so completely and so much at home “‘ among 
the Spanish People ;” and Mr. Rose seems to share their sympathies, 
and indeed their prejudices, to a much greater extent than either 
of these well-known travellers and writers. His chapters on 
‘Spanish Herbs and Herbalists,” for instance, will astonish 
many readers, who will be more inclined to admire his knowledge 
than to share all his ideas upon this strange subject, though the 
following account of the virtues of the ordinary garden verbena 
may be worth notice :— 

“In England, the fine ledy plucks a sprig and scents her hand with 
it; so does the Spanish lady, but she knows well its value, and treasures 
and dries for winter use every leaf of it. It is here well known as one 
of the finest cordials and stomachics in the world. It can be taken in 
two ways, either made into a decoction, with hot water and sugar, and 
drank cold as a refresco and tonic, or better still, with the morning and 
evening cup of tea, thus,—put a sprig of lemon verbena, say five or six 
leaves, into the teacup, and pour the tea upon it; you will never suffer 
from flatulence, never be made nervous and old-maidish, never have 
eholera, diarrhea, or loss of appetite. Besides, the flavour is simply 
delicious ; no one who has once drank their Pekoe with, will ever again 
drink it without a sprig of lemon verbena!” 











Mr, Rose’s admiration for the Spanish peasantry is thorough and 
refreshingly unconventional ; he does not even hesitate to compare 
them favourably with our English rural population. We 
know and we admire the Spanish peasantry, and while in this 
preference we cannot say we agree with him, we honour him 
for expressing his opinion. And we think we can understand 
his admiration. We are all of us, as Lord Macaulay says, 
inclined to judge of others as we find them, and to admit 


wider experience of life in Spain than falls to the lot of most 
Englishmen. He has studied it among the prisoners at the 
gaol at Alcala, and among the washerwomen on the banks 
of the Manzanares, as well as on the shores and wharves of 
Cadiz, and in the huts and hovels among the Sierras. He has 
been brought in contact with Spanish women under an 
almost infinite variety of circumstances. He has seen them 
lying on the bed of death as well as dancing the fandango, 
he has been waited on by them in health and nursed by them in 
all but mortal sickness. The reviewer has a right to criticise, but 
he cannot controvert the views of such a man as this. One of 
the most touching chapters in the book is the record of the life 
and death of his little servant-maid, Manuela. No modest girh 
in Spain ever goes out to service without her mother, or aunt, or 
an elder sister, who is or has been married,—an arrangement 
which is considered as a matter of course in the Peninsula, but 
which would rather astonish our English maids and mistresses, 
Fancy having to take Mary Jane’s mother into your house 
in order to secure the services of Mary Jane, and fancy a maids 
of-all-work’s aunt being inseparably connected with the idea of & 
maid-of-all-work! Mr, Rose, however, understood and appreti- 
ated the arrangement, and we will not spoil the touching little 
story of his domestic griefs by giving an imperfect sketch of 
them here. The reader will enjoy it in extenso, as well asa 
longish chapter in a very different strain devoted to the: washer- 
women of Madrid, of whom the author declares there are no less 
than fourteen thousand working and washing away on the banks 
of the Manzanares. We are aware that, quite contrary to Engy 
lish notions on the subject, the Spaniards are a very cleanly 
people; but if Madrid, which possesses only about a 
quarter of a million of inhabitants, requires 14,000 laun- 
dresses to get up its linen, we tremble to think how many 
hands must be similarly employed in ‘ washing’ a city like 
London. According to Mr. Kose’s figures, one person in 
every twenty of the entire population of Madrid, including 
beggars, porters, grandees, and fine ladies, must be ao 
washerwoman, and must devote her life to making clean 
the dirty linen of the other nineteen! We fear Mr. Rose's 
statistics must be at fault here; as his taste certainly appears 
to the present reviewer, when he says in the same chapter :— 
‘‘ The banks of the Manzanares have a certain picturesque beauty 
even here, on the outskirts of Madrid.” Now, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive any stream more completely devoid of any- 
thing resembling beauty, whether picturesque or otherwise, than 
the Manzanares near Madrid, and indeed the wretched little 
stream itself, which is only fit for washing clothes—when there is 
enough water for the purpose—has been a subject of scorn and 
derision for great and small wits at all times. A medisval epigram 
on the subject is thus happily rendered by Warburton ;— 
“ Of water though the channel bare is, 
A Royal bridge o’er Manzanares 
Uprears its head on high. 


That costly bridge, if it were sold, 
Then might King Philip with the gold 





every excuse for the faults of those who are useful or agreeable 
tous. How much Mr. Rose knows of the English peasantry 
we have no means of judging, but he has evidently sought sym- 
pathy and solace among the humbler classes in Spain; and when 
he has been poor and lonely, as he himself tells us, he has found 
kind words and kind actions; he has been made welcome at 
humble boards, and he has learned to sympathise with the sorrows, | 
to admire the virtues, and possibly to overlook the faults, or even the | 
vices, of his companions and his friends. ‘That he has done so is. 
but the natural result of a generous and warm-hearted nature, in| 
which the critical faculty is not too much developed; and that such | 
is Mr. Rose’s nature is abundantly clear from his writings, both 
Untrodden Spain, and his later work, Among the Spanish People. 
And for the Spanish women Mr. Rose’s admiration is unbounded. 
His book is dedicated ‘ to the saintly Spanish lady” who nursed 
him for forty days ; his pages abound in eulogies on their beauties 
and graces, both of mind and body. He admires their faces, their 
feet, their busts, their carriage, their dress, their wit, and their 
good-nature ; he is ready to break a lance in favour of their purity 


A little water buy !” 


The accounts Mr. Rose gives of the condition of the various 
prisons he has visited in the course of his wanderings ate 
among the most valuable and interesting, if not the plea- 
santest chapters in the book. ‘The present Government is 
gradually reforming the prisons and prison management of Spain, 
and the scandalous Saladero, in whose underground dens half 
the false money current in Spain used to be coined by the pri- 
soners, is about to be replaced by a building more worthy of the 
capital, and whose internal management will, we trust, be equally 
unlike the former. Of 8,000 shirts recently supplied to one of 
the convict establishments in Spain, the Government inspector, 
who, we may be sure, was not over-particular, was compelled to 
reject 6,400. 

This is how Mr. Rose describes a visit to the principal prison of 


the capital of Spain, in the year of grace 1876 :— 


“The iron gates swing back; your stick or umbrella is taken from 
you ; you stumble down the dark, time-eaten, filthy staircase, and find, 








in the courtyard below ground, some twenty or thirty of the very seum 
of the capital, herding together, smoking, singing obscene songs, lying 
stretched out on the stones, or worse than this, recounting and boast- 
ing of their crimes. Some few are reading, for there is a regular 
criminals’ cheap literature current, called the literature of the Saladero, 
I never, in my whole life, have seen faces of so bad and brutalised a 
type as those which swarmed at every iron grating. The place was 
terribly dirty; wet, dirt, and 4 — — and co y 
i : : : Thence to the sleeping-places, vaulted chambers, half-moon apertures 

mt py eee and mate admisable than the ladies of higher admitting a ray of light, just onough to show the filthiness of the plaee $ 
» but we think they have found in Mr. Rose a somewhat over- stone-flagged floor, wet, and reeking with dirt; long rows of sloping 


zealous advocate. It must be admitted, however, that he has | boards, eaten up with vermin, along the walls, for beds; while only 


though he admits the men are dissipated—and he excuses with 
scarcely veiled admiration their ignorance, their superstition, and 
their want of anything approaching self-control. We have no 
desire to say anything against Spanish ladies. There is much in 
most of them to attract, much tu admire, and we agree with our 
author that the women of the middle and lower classes are at 
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over one or two hung the dirty rag, which showed that the sleeper had 
some covering at night; the heat great, the smell insupportable.” 
When the present writer visited this prison, not many years ago, he 
‘was not more struck with the miserable squalor of the prisoners than 
dy the fact that they had a band. The contrast was more grimly 
humorous than can be described, and gave the lie direct toa 
favourite Spanish proverb,—Donde hay musica no puede haber cosa 
mala. Music in a prison, and in such a prison !—truly a cosa de 
Espafta. 

But we have not space to notice the mass of interesting details 
and good stories, some sad, some humorous, which our author 
has collected in his chapter on Spanish prisons; and we wish we 
could say more about the Guardia Civil, which is not only the 
most respectable and respected class of men in the Peninsula, but 
which is without doubt the finest and most efficient body of semi- 
military police in the world. The following is the account given 
by Mr. Rose of the creation of the force, in the year 1837, but he 
might have mentioned that they are the legitimate successors of 
the Santa Hermandad, that powerful association with which every 
reader of Spanish history, or even of Spanish romance, is so well 
acquainted :— 

**The well-known Spanish poet, Martinez de la Rosa, when returning 

from Granada to Madrid, in May, 1833, was unfortunately an inmate of 
a mail which was stopped by brigands, and himself robbed. Rising to 
‘be a Minister of Queen Christina, he seems to have remembered the 
events of the wet night at Almuradiel, and to have bethought himself 
of other wayfarers who might find themselves in a like position with 
himself on that memorable night. He accordingly organised and 
equipped a body of five thousand guards, dressed something after the 
fashion of the French gendarmerie, who should patrol highway and 
mountain-pass, and constitute an efficient body of town and rural police. 
The development of this remarkable body of men has been gradual, but 
sure. Tho Civil Guards of Spain number, at the present moment, 
twenty thousand. They are trained as soldiers to act in bodies; as 
policeman, in pairs ; and as detectives, but never stooping to any act of 
espionnage, Each foot guard is armed with Remington rifle, and some- 
times revolver; the mounted guards carrying a short carbine, sword, 
and revolver, and being in every case splendidly mounted.” 
The Guardia Civil seems to be the only satisfactory institution 
in Spain, and we have been struck by nothing more in the course 
of much travel in that country than how and why this bright spot 
exists and remains so bright on so very dark a ground. But Mr. 
Rose is hopeful about the future of Spain. Every one knows that 
its material wealth is immense, its resources almost unbounded. 
Stupid and oppressive taxation is the chief obstacle to a rapid 
and general development. But the young King seems to be 
doing his best. The establishment of the new, non-ecclesiastical 
University of Madrid is one of the greatest strides made by 
ignorant and priest-ridden Spain in the present century. The 
constitution of the University was not, of course, all that could be 
wished. But the fact that it is tolerated at all says more for 
Spain at present, and gives more hope for Spain in the future, 
than anything we have read in Mr. Rose’s very hopeful book. 





JAMES HINTON.* 


James Hrxton’s biography has fallen into good hands. Miss 
Ellice Hopkins was Hinton’s personal friend, and was able, by 
virtue of thorough congeniality of disposition, to know what he 
knew, to feel what he felt, to get exactly into his point of view, 
and to act as interpreter between him and the world. Perhaps 
it is an advantage to Miss Hopkins, in character of biographer, 
that she has faith in Mr. Hinton’s system, and is actively, and 
we believe successfully, engaged in works of practical benevolence, 
with the main idea of that system for impelling principle and in- 
spiring force. It is a less important, but yet extremely desirable 





and agreeable, qualification of Miss Hopkins, as a biographer, 


that she writes well,—not only clearly, but with an eloquence | 


humanity, benevolence, beneficence, generosity, which sufficed 
for the writers and speakers of the New Testament, and were 
not found lacking by Chaucer and Shakespeare, or whether we 
must coin ourselves the not very beautiful word “ altruism "_ 
we all practically agree that the man who fervently and disinter. 
restedly works for the benefit of his brother-men is the good man, 
For our own part, while too busy to fight about words, we 
disapprove of altruism, word and thing. The mere fact that 
it requires a learned and philosophical explanation tells against 
it as a word, and as a thing it is still more objectionable. Turneq 
into the vernacular, it reads ‘‘ otherism,” and we cannot admit 
that otherism is the basis of social morality. ‘This, aboye all, 
to your own self be true.” ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
The right and rational start is from the individual, in morals ag 
in all else. Every plant grows from its own root, every man 
breathes with his own lungs, and otherism is really and truly the 
doctrine or theorem that a man has more to do with the lungs 
of other people than with his own. The necessity of starting 
from the individual becomes evident, if we reflect that thus alone 
can we reach the true standard of social justice or social compas- 
sion. The needs of man are common, and the man who hag 
no capacity of self-observation, no sound notion of what ig 
health and well-being for his own body and spirit, is qualified 
to minister neither to the diseased minds, nor to the diseased 
bodies of his neighbours. Practically, the grand argument 
against otherism is that it casts an air of sickly exaggeration, a 
flush of hectic fire, over philanthropy, and thus offends the instinetg 
of men who are grappling with the problems of the world, 
instincts which imperatively decree that it is unjust and unreason- 
able to efface the individual. Reason and justice are entirely 
satisfied by the Christian rule. You are one; solemnly and with 
most deliberate acceptance, take upon you the duties owed to 
that one; perform them scrupulously, fully, but do not count 
yourself more than one. The way of the world is that every one 
counts himself more than one, more than ten, more than ten 
thousand. The man who makes even an approach to counting 
himself rigorously one—the man who dies, like Leonidas, for a 
nation—is extolled as a hero. There is absolutely no reason to fear, 
therefore, that the golden rule will not suffice for practical pur- 
poses, or will not serve as a measure of social virtue. But if 
we attach a pseudo-infinitude of importance to our neighbour, 
very serious evils result; this chiefly, that the supreme and 
limitless homage which is due to God alone—to the Being that is 
infinite love and light—is vaguely diffused over a factitious ideal of 
humanity. Such, we mean, would be the natural and logical re- 
sult; but such it was not, or was but very slightly, in the case of 
Mr. Hinton. In his father’s house, under the influence of 
that Howard Hinton who might have sat for all the jiner traits in 
George Eliot’s Rufus Lyon, he became pervaded with the spirit 
of Christianity, pervaded completely and unalterably, so that 
though philosophical theory might make sport with the outworks 
of his faith, remove theological landmarks, and lay low ramparts 
of dogma, it never approached that citadel of the heart in which 
his Christianity and his theism lay enshrined. 

He was born at Reading in 1822, and in his infancy gave 
some earnest of what he was to be. In the large garden 
attached to his father’s house he played with his elder 
brother and sister, Howard and Sarah, who, however, found 
him, though good-natured and sweet-tempered enough, 80 
given to have obstinacies of his own and to rearrange the 
game ‘‘as it ought to be,” that it was sometimes necessary to 
hide from him. This was Mr. Hinton to the life. He never 
could take things as they were. He must always try putting the 
cart before the horse, even though it might turn out, on investi- 


which sometimes rises almost into poetry. Her use of metaphor | gation, that the common-place fashion of putting the horse first 


is remarkably happy, her rhetoric being truly elucidative, and | aealnges 
| with his family to London, and James accepted the situation of 


yet good and fresh as literary decoration. Sir William Gull 
also was the right man to supply the ‘ Introduction” to James | 
Hinton’s biography. The life and letters are an illustrative and | 


was to be preferred. When he was sixteen, his father removed 


cashier at a wholesale woollen-draper’s in Whitechapel. ‘On 
Saturday nights, in the back streets and crowded courts, he used 


corroborative comment upon Sir William's estimate of his friend. | to hear women screaming under the blows of their drunken hus- 


The book is full of interest, and by no means void of instruction. 

We do not value Mr. Hinton’s contribution to philosophy so 
highly as Miss Hopkins and Sir William Gull, but we have the 
clearest conviction that he was a good man, an exceptionally, 
illustriously good man. It is soothing to reflect that, how 
loud soever may be the din of our contending philosophies, we 
all agree that unselfishness is the practical test of character. 
Whatever nomenclature we use—whether we are contented with | 
those old terms, good-heartedness, brotherly kindness, charity, | 





aes 





& *ELife and Letters of James Hinton. Edlted by Ellice Hopkins. With an Intro- | 
duction by Sir William Gull. London: C. Kegan Pauland Co. 1878, ' 


bands,” and became otherwise acquainted with the sins and 
miseries of a great city. A sense of the burden and anguish of 
human life thus settled down upon his heart, and became, says 
Miss Hopkins, the ‘‘ unconscious constant” in all his thinking. 
‘¢ Tt crushed and crushed me,” he said, many years afterwards, 
“till it crushed ‘The Mystery of Pain’ out of me.” The 
woollen drapery did not suit him, nor did he do much better as 
clerk in an insurance office. In his eighteenth year his intel- 
lectual ambition or passion awoke. He studied with intense 
application, but in a desultory fashion, ‘ history, metaphysics, 
Russian, German, Italian, arithmetic, Euclid.” In addition to 
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the time he could snatch during the day, he used to devote two 
whole nights every week to study. At nineteen he fell in love, 
profound! y and with a constancy which never varied for an hour 
until he died ; but in love, as in all else, he had a way of his own. 
& To the girl he loved he rarely spoke, only turning a little white 
in her presence.” He had already become insatiably argumenta- 
tive. If you heard him for half an hour, and then made good 
our retreat, in the fond hope that it was all over, you found 
out your mistake the next time you met him, for he set off 
in, exactly where he had stopped. His personal appearance 
at this time suggested ‘‘an abstract idea untidily expressed.” 
Miss Margaret Haddon, the lady of his choice, had the wit to 
feel the depth of his affection, and to return it. A sensible 
doctor, observing that between love, metaphysics, and the duties 
of his clerkship, he was pining, remarked, ‘‘ The lad wants more 
mental occupation, to keep his mind from feeding on itself ;” and 
as the hint was accompanied by kind, practical help, he was 
entered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital a student of medicine, 
in his twentieth year. In 1847 he took his diploma, “ passing his 
examinations with distinction, and having previously gained 
several gold medals.” He had a true enthusiasm for the art of 
healing, and though his devotion to his profession was for many 
years lax and intermittent, he finally attained distinction and made 
a large income as an aurist. 
At thirty, he was married to Miss Haddon. She was to him a 
sympathetic, long-suffering, entirely devoted wife. She had much 
to bear, for he lived in a world of ideas, and had very startling 
yiews as to the difference, or as to whether there was any differ- 
ence, between ideas and facts. It might be a pleasant 
jest when he followed Mrs. Hinton into the kitchen, 
where she was concocting a cake, and so _ bewildered 
her with his talk about phenomena and noumena, that 
she put in peppercorns instead of currants; but when the 
family exchequer was almost empty, and paterfamilias took 
to descanting on the seemliness of death by hunger, and 
the clear advantage ke would derive from being driven to 
desperation, the mother of three or four children might be ex- 
cused for becoming seriously anxious.’ All came right in the 
long-run, and though he formally abandoned philosophical specu- 
lation when necessity, common-sense, and his wife combined to 
prove to him that this was the right thing to do, we doubt 
whether he would, under any circumstances, have added much to 
what he has left us. In physics, his tracing of the evolution of 
the organism through the line of least resistance was a true 
contribution to science, and has been adopted by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The sharpness of his discrimination between matter and 
spirit is also valuable, though certainly not original, and he obscured 
rather than elucidated the question, by insisting too much upon 
the difference between thinking and willing, instead of dwelling 
upon the fact of agency, which is common to both, and which is 
to us the revelation of our spiritual personality. His view of the 
deceptiveness of sense we hold to be incorrect, and doubt whether 
his favourite idea, ‘‘ that it is the work of the moral faculties to 
interpret nature,” is anything better than a devout imagination. 
He died at fifty-three, after a short illness, from heated brain. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


History of the Indian Navy, 1613-1643. By Charles Rathbone Low. 
2 vols. (Bentley.)—Lieutenant Low deserves well of his country for 





collecting in these two volumes the records of services rendered to it 


in past years, under circumstances which often forbad the reward either 
Of wealth or of glory. And we hope that the labour thus performed 
Will not fail to be properly appreciated. Tho list of subscribers given 
in the first volume is but meagre, and accounts for bat five handred 
copies. It is not credituble, but not surprising, that in this list there 
does not appear the name of a single peer, excepting, indeod, six who are 
officially connected with India. We only hopo that the public will make 
the book what it deserves to be,—a success. It should take its place 
with such books as James’s ‘Naval History,” in every library whose 
owner secks to have anything like a completo account of the exploits 
of his countrymen. These exploits were indeed done, for the most part, 
in remote regions, against obscure enemies, who were only not con- 
temptible because they often possessed an incalculable power of mischief ; 
and by men who, for all their heroism, very seldom, it may almost be 
said never, rose to fame, but it is well that they should not be forgotten. 
Lieutenant Low has provided, by this careful and laborious work, that they 
Should not, The narratives which he relates have been, for the most 
Part, inaccessible. There are not to be found in any histories, but have 
been buried in reports and the like hiding-places. Often indeed they 
have only existed in MS., and thus owe their continued existence to the 


timely intervention of the author. The earliest of these records intro- 
duce us to the commercial days of the Company; a palmy time it was, as 
when, for instance, Captain Middleton, of the ‘ Calicut,’ bought a cargo 
of cloves of a Java junk for £2,948 15s., and sold it in England for 
£36,287. This was in 1607. Most of them speak of services of the 
highest utility, and even necessity, but neither profitable nor glorious, 
rendered in keeping the peace of the Indian seas, Pirates, some of 
them Europeans, swarmed in those regions, and the “ Bombay Marine,” 
with its scanty force, was kept hard at work to hold them in check. 
Among the most celebrated of this evil brood were the Angrias, in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century, and the Joanin pirates in the Persian 
Gulf,about a hundred years later. More distinguished, but not more useful 
services were rendered by the Indian Navy in the conquest of Java, in 
the Burmese wars, in the Persian war, and finally, in the Matiny, in 

which as many as fourteen different detachments were employed. A 

detailed record of all these services the reader will find in these two 

volumes, which are indeed full of the deeds of brave men. We must 

be content with thus referring him to them, giving only one instance, 
that of Commodore Hayes, in 1811, who sooner than embarrass the rela- 
tions between China and the Company, released lawful prizes of the 
value of £600,000, an instance which we choose because it is harder for a 
man to be disinterested than to be brave. 


A Knight of To-Day. By L.T. Meade. (John F. Shaw.)—Thereis 
no little evidence of power in this book, interest in the story, and vigour 
in the delineation of character. The “ Knight” is no common-place 
philanthropist. The author has got a distinct conception of a nature 
quite real, though uncommon. She does not work it out quite clearly, 
but she does certainly manage to leave on the reader's mind the impres- 
sion of a distinct personality, quite different from the person@ through 
which many writers of books are content to utter their moral and reli- 
gious sentiments. When we say that the story is interesting, we do not 
commit ourseves to an approval of the whole of the plot. The means 
by which the “Knight’s” downfall is brought about has the look of a 
quite feminine ignorance of business about it. It is contrived that he 
should present a forged cheque at a bank where the person whose 
name was forged had no account, Nor do we admire the casuistry which 
seems to satisfy Helen. There is a certain history in the Bible which 
seems to teach that justice is more sacred than an oath, nor can those 
who entangle themselves in such difficulties expect such an answer to 
prayer as releases the maker of a rash vow from her difficulties in the 
story before us. 

South Africa, By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols.(Chapman and Hall.) 
—Mr. Trollope is, for what he attempts, ono of the most observant and 
valuable of travellers. He is a traveller emphatically of the modern 
kind. The great discoverers belong to every age, but the impartial and 
intelligent observer, who gives us his estimate of the social and political 
condition of other countries, is a product of times like our own. And it 
is with delicate questions of this kind that Mr. Trollope especially 
succeeds. Tho subjects which he discussed when he wrote about 
America some years ago, those which he discusses in the volume 
before us, are, in one way or another, intimately connected with our 
selves. The United States have been a rock of offence to travellers 
without number, and South Africa, though more out of the way, affords. 
plenty of burning questions. Mr. Trollope is the least likely of all men 
to “come to grief.” It is impossible, of course, that he can 
please all by his observations and inferoncos. His book would cer- 
tainly bo worthless, if he did. But he leaves us with the conviction 
that he is thoroughly impartial, and that though he does not claim 
infallibility, he is as little likely to be as wrong as any one that we can 
imagine. It is quite impossible to follow Mr. Trollope in his wander- 
ings over South Africa. If we did, we should feel ourselves wholly 
unable to criticise him. In fact, the critic can do little more than re- 
cord his impression of the manner in which he seems to observe and to 
infer. Mr. Trollope’s estimate of the action of the “ Briton” as a 
colonist and a ruler is forcibly given in these words:—“ It does seem tome 
that he is, upon the wholo, beneficent, though occasionally very unjust.” 
| One of these instances of beneficent injustice is to be found in the 
recent annexation of the Transvaal Republic. Mr. Trollope’s method 
of dealing with this subject reminds one of Mr. Gladstone’s favourite 
artifice in introducing a budget. He used to make us out utterly in- 
solvent, and thon triumphantly displayed a surplus. So Mr. Trollope 
sees no justification for the high-handed act of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. And yet ho tells us that he found no one who disapproved of it 
except the ex-President, Mr. Burgers; and Mr. Burgers himself ac- 
knowledged that it would benefit the natives, the English, and even 
the Datch. Mr. Trollope has plenty to say about the Boors, of whom 
he entertains a favourable opinion; about the Zulus, and in fact, about 
| all the variety of mon and things which that large term “‘ South Africa” 
| comprises; he is always judicious, and very often entertaining; any 
| one who appreciates good-senso and bonhomie will find them in these 


| 








volumes. 

Strafford: a Romance. By W. Barton Baker. 3 (Tinsley 
| Brothers.) —Success is not easy in the department of the historical 
|romance. A writer has to risk comparison with great masters who 
have gone bofore him, and is tried by a severer standard than we apply 
| to the ordinary novelist. At the samo time, ho has to overcome & 
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great vis inertie in his readers, who generally object to be transported 


to circumstances different from those in which they live. It is much 
to Mr. Baker's credit that he has not failed. He has chosen a difficult 
subject in the great Minister of Charles I., and has treated it with some 
vigour and skill. We cannot say that there is any very vivid present- 
ment of the seventeenth century, but then the marvellous skill which 
makes Florence live before us in *‘Romola” is found but once ina 
generation. It is something to have written an historical romance 
which may be read with pleasure. 


The Letters of Pliny the Younger. The Translation of Melmoth. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. F. 0. T. Bosanquet. (Bell and Sons.) 
—This is a useful addition to “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” Melmoth’s 
translation is spirited and vigorous, and Mr. Bosanquet has sought to 
alter it, “in the direction of greater literalness in the text,” without in- 
terfering with its peculiar merits. This is, of course, a very difficult 
task to achieve. The smart, eighteenth-century, man-of-the-world style, 
which Melmoth used with no little skill, hardly bears to be meddled 
with. On the other hand, we require an exactness now-a-days, seeing 
that we read our Classics not for their own sake, but for advantages to 
be acquired for knowing them, which the translators of the last century 
never dreamed of giving. Sometimes, accordingly, we wish that the 
reviser had done his work wholly de novo, and sometimes that he had 
left it alone. But such thoughts are really unreasonable. It is not too 
much to say that he has done the best that was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and has made a good book more accessible and more 
serviceable. 

The Folkestone Ritual Case. (Kegan Paul.)—Here, in a full-sized 
octavo volume of nearly eight hundred pages, we have a complete 
account of the great Ritual case. The volume begins with the articles 
of accusation brought by the three parishioners of St. Peter’s, Folke- 
stone, against Mr, Ridsdale, the defendant’s answer, and the judgment 
delivered by Lord Penzance. Then follow verbatim reports of the four 
speeches delivered in the appeal before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Sir James Stephen’s argument occupies (together with oc- 
easional interruptions from the Court) about two hundred and fifty pages. 
Mr. Arthur Charles followed on the same side, with the moderate allow- 
ance of sixty-four pages. For the other side, Dr. Stephens replied for 
the respondents, at a length of a hundred and thirty pages; and Mr. B. 
Shaw followed, in another hundred. Sir J. Stephen’s reply was not 
quite so long, and their Lordships occupied about seventy pages 
with their judgment. We have happily, on this occasion, nothing 
to do with the case. It is enough to describe this very complete record 
of it, mentioning at the same time that the reports of the speeches 
are from the shorthand writer’s notes, revised by the speakers (in 
the case of Mr. Shaw, by Mr. H. R. Droop), and that the judg- 
ments are from the official copies. But we may quote a few lines 
from Sir J. Stephen’s argument:—‘‘It is true that intellectual sub- 
tlety and ecclesiastical learning are no safeguards whatever against 
gross superstition and intellectual cowardice of a very bad kind. 
It is true that, under the operation of these bad influences, distinguished 
men may embrace a superstitious creed ; but they do not embrace it for the 
sake of worshipping wood and stone, or because they attribute any 
particular efficacy to bits of iron, like that which was bought at the 
ironmonger’s at Folkestone. They embrace their new creed for other 
reasons. You have to deal with other dangers, and the mere presence 
of an image, more or less, at one end of the church, and of a 
painted window, more or less, at the other, will exercise no appreciable 
effect whatever upon the minds of those who are to stand before it.” 

Aunt Deborah's Whim. By Mary E. Shipley. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—Aunt Deborah’s whim is to adopt an orphan girl, whom 
chance has thrown in her way. She has herself been an orphan, the 
unhappy charge of selfish relatives. The memory of her own loveless 
childhood makes her determine to surround with love the little creature 
of whom she has taken charge, but she has an ungracious nature to 
work upon, and the warmth of her love developes a growth of wilfulness 
and temper which bids fair to choke any seed of good that there might 
have been. The situation thus developed has a certain interest. The 
difficulty is for the author to make her readers care about the very dis- 
agreeable young woman who repays Aunt Deborah's care with such base 
ingratitude. We naturally hear a good deal about her, but she is really 
almost beyond bearing. The early part of her independent career, 


Notes the prophetic force which so distinguished Mr, Roberteon te a 
as 
conspicuous as elsewhere. Few will be able to read this volume with. 
out having brought before them certain passages out of their own lives 
which they will be compelled to reconsider from a fresh point of vista, 
As an interpreter of Scripture also, Mr. Robertson nowhere appears 6 
greater advantage. While not ignoring difficult points, he is always 
looking for, and never fails to find, that which is profitable and edifying, 
The Bible was evidently to him a book of life, and it was for the sake of 
the life in it that he studied it himself and broughtit before the attention 
of others. One most marked characteristic of Mr. Robertson is also very 
prominent in this volume,—his somewhat melancholy view of human 
life and human destiny. The general impression which a book of his 
leaves on most minds is one of sadness,—by no means of unmixed sad. 
ness, but of sadness still. In his case, we should reverse a saying of 
St. Paul’s, and speak of him as “rejoicing, but always sorrowfyl.” 
There was a dominant thought in his mind, the cause of this im. 
pression of sadness which he gives, the thought of the irremediableness 
of sin. We quote a very few sentences of this book in which we find 
it:—“ Deeds are irrevocable; their consequences are knit up with 
them irrevocably.” ‘Learn how sin adheres to character... , , 
You are the exact result of all your past sins, There they are in your 
character. There is not a nerve in your body which is not different in 
consequence of the sin, from what it would have been, had the sin not 
been committed. And there is not a feeling, nor a thought, which ig 
not at this moment marked and modified by your guilt. So the past 
must be for ever present with us.” ‘The sin you commit to-day wilt 
surely tell upon the structure, constitution, and consequently moral state 
of all that shall rise out of your stock and lineage to the end of time,” 
There is so much of truth, and very solemn truth, in all these ntter- 
ances, that any man may well shrink from saying anything that may 
weaken their terrible force. And itis only right to acknowledge that 
Mr. Robertson does bring forward thoughts complementary to these, and 
perhaps to some extent modifying them. But these are dominant 
thoughts in bis mind, and give the prevalent tone to his teaching. And 
it seems to us that such teaching undervalues and keeps out of sight the 
vis medicatrix, it might even be said, of Nature, but should rather be said 
of Christ. We might, if space permitted, dwell at some length on this 
subject, but will merely say that in His contact with evil in all its forme; 
the tone of Christ is surely more hopeful, more cheering; and so also 
the Christian man’s thought about himself is not, “ Iam the exact result 
of all my past sins,” but, “‘ By the grace of God, I am what I am.” 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs.H.Lovett-Cameron. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—“ In that pleasantest of all pleasant bachelor retreats—the Albany— 
a young man, in a sumptuous blue-satin smoking suit, reclined in the 
soft depths of a luxurious arm-chair. The room was handsomely and 
tastefully furnished. There were comfortable chairs and low couches, 
and little three-legged tables, adorned with lace and worsted-work 
borders, that had assuredly been offerings from fair and feminine fingers. 
There were velvet-covered brackets, holding Dresden china figures, 
against the walls, and more Dresden china upon the mantel-piece ; and 
the subdued light came in, harmoniously shaded, through soft lave 
draperies drawn across the windows. ..... It was eleven o'clock, 
and the table was covered with a snowy cloth, and all set ont with s 
dainty blue-and-white breakfast-service. A soft-footed valet was,” &e, 
&c., &c. Does any reader feel any inclination to know more of this 
gentleman, who addresses himself in bad French, cheats his best friend, 
deceives the girl who loves him, marries an heiress, and dies at a hotel, 
where his wife refuses to visit him, but whither the deceived one goes, 
escorted by the cheated friend, so that the hero of the sumptuous blue- 
satin smoking suit and the three-legged tables may die “ with his 
yellow head pillowed upon the bosom of the woman who had loved him 
so wel!?” Dickens’s Mrs. Wittitterly herself might find Mrs. Cameron’s 
style quite to her taste,—it is certainly “ soft, deliciously soft.” And the 
book has a moral, too, though the gentleman of the yellow hair and the 
blue-satin clothes had no morals. It is valuable; it is this,—blue-eyed 
men are inherently deceitful. The blue-satin man had eyes to match, 
and “ men who have eyes of that colour are predestined to break at least 
one woman's heart in the course of their lives.” Be warned, ladies, 
either go for the brown eyes; or, in the immortal words of Christy's 
Minstrels, “‘ bet on the grey.” 
By George Washington 





Events in the Life of an Octogenarian. 


the | Abbott. (Remington and Co.)—Mr. Abbott's title-page is misleading. 


story of the position which she makes for herself by sheer force of will | The events he chronicles do not, except in a very few instances, concern 


in the school to which her good-fortune takes her, is readable enough, 
After this we care less about her. She is really not worth reading 
about, though her character is naturally and distinctly drawn. One 
eannot help thinking that it would have been a good thing if the familiar 
railway accident had been called in early in the novel, to dispose of her. 


Notes on Genesis. By the late Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., of 
Brighton. (Henry S. King and Co.)—These Notes on Genesis— 
sketches, more or less full, of lectures on Genesis delivered by Mr. 
Robertson—will be weleomed by the many who have read with a pro- 
found interest those writings of his which have already been given to 
the world. There is some compensation for what the editor, Mr. 
Robertson’s son, calls “the incomplete and fragmentary character ” of 
these Notes, for, in our opinion, they reveal more clearly the mind of 
the writer than do his more finished compositions. Certainly, in these 





| himself at all; they are events of a public nature, and reminiscences 


chiefly of the plays and the actors of his youthful days during the stirring 
years of the first quarter of the present century—topics on which we 
have often observed that very aged persons dwell with pleasure and 
keen remembrance. Mr. Abbott is a cheery and healthy old gentle- 
man, and his “ views ” are of the cheery and rose-coloured kind ; he has 
a good word to say of almost everybody, at a period when persons in 
high places were generally misconducting themselves, and when ill- 
words were rife. The domestic quarrels of the Royal Family have 
seldom been so tenderly handled as by this old gentleman. The book 
is quite a harmless one, and if not particularly wise, or witty, oF 
wanted, it has probably amused its writer, at a time of life when amuse- 
ment is equally desirable and hard to be procured. Most of Mr. Abbott's 
anecdotes of favourite actors and the rival theatres have come under our 
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ps. 
notice previously, but we do not remember this one, @ propos of the 
¢amultuous reception of John Kemble, in the character of Coriolanus, 
at Covent Garden, after two years’ absence :—“ Before the warm and 
enthusiastic greetings had ceased, a complimentary circlet of laurel fell 
at the actor’s feet; it had been thrown from the upper boxes on the 
Prince’s side. Such an incident before this had never been witnessed 
in this country, although it was a very. usual way, both at Paris and on 
the Continent generally, of paying a mark of respect to a favourite 
actor or actress,” 

The Lawyer's Nose. By Edmond About. Translated by J. E. Mait- 
land. (Remington and Co.)—This is an unfortunately selected sample 
of M. About’s works for translation into English. Inv the original, it is 
a heavy and laboured jeu d'esprit ; such humour as it possesses is essen- 
tially French, and @ propos to situations, customs, and ideas which are 
exclusively French, having no counterparts among us; the pseudo- 
science that it satirises is not of a kind that is talked here. A mediocre 
jest in French is a very bad one in English, and the jokes hero are 
indifferently translated. “ Ladies of the two worlds,” meaning good and 
bad society, and a man “who lives between two wines,” meaning 
a man who is habitually muddled, are not happy examples of the 
translator's skill, and yet these are not the gravest ineptitudes of the 
work. 

Honour’s Worth ; or, the Cost of a Vow. By Meta Orred. (Chap- 

man and Hall.)—This is a bewildering book. The heroine has a mouth 
“that gave one a curious feeling of quietude and self-control,” which 
seems an impossible effect to be produced by any other person’s mouth 
apon “one,” until we discover that the author is superior to all 
trammels of grammatical analysis, and means that the grave-mouthed 
person impressed others with the idea of her own quietude and self- 
control. Bat Hermione is very wonderful in more than that respect, for 
she has “dark violet eyes, and the lashes are much darker than the 
hair, though not so dark as the eyes,” a hideous state of things, which 
we hope has seldom, if ever, been realised; she likewise contrives to be 
dressed in deep mourning and shrouded in filmy lace at thesame time, and 
to ‘resemble more than anything a swaying, plumy reed,” which must 
have been a sad thing for her friends, to say nothing of her being able 
to lean back against the sloping panel of a deep window-seat, and 
clasp both her hands round her knees while so leaning, and musing 
upon her sad fate in being so “horribly rich.” She is altogether a 
strangely gifted being, for on being introduced to Lady Dunstable, who 
is seventy- nine, and lame, and who walks by the aid of an ebony stick, 
she feels as though she had suddenly returned to the days of history, 
and saw before her the unhappy Marie Antoinette; of whom it may be 
said, in respect of the lameness, the stick, and the seventy-nine years, 
that “never did she have nor do in this Piljian’s Projiss of a mortial 
wale,” any more than Mrs. Gamp’s young friend “‘ performed beautiful 
on the ‘arp.” This amazing heroine has a young friend called Gladys, 
who likes a General’s son, with hair “of that warm brown with almost 
blue shadows and gold lights”—a variety with which we thankfully 
acknowledge ourselves unacquainted—and they both know an artist, 
who, being half French, half English, talks to himself in curiously un- 
grammatical Italian, and “outlines” a face and bust from memory, 
with a hand that quivers and burns, while the colour deepens to 
carmine on his thin face. Carmine is liberally splashed about the whole 
book, and one individual has the faculty, more marvellous than 
enviable, of flushing a deep crimson, while his noble brow is stained 
searlet by that process, A sweet thing called “ Josline ” is wild about 
music, and is seemingly confused about Orfeo and Eurydice, for she 
inverts their ré/es, and entreats that “ Che fard senza di te Eurydice” 
may be sung, though even then she might have put her verb right. 
This charming creature dies to slow violin music, and bids her English 
lover and her English friend farewell, the first in a quotation from 
a German poet, the second in a proverb in Spanish, than which what 
could we wish more natural, unaffected, and true to life,—and death ? 
A murder, a ghost, a quantity of upholstery and millinery, and a 
thoroughly unwholesome sentimentalism are the chief components of 
this silly book. 


The Pentateuch and Hebrews Analysed and Illustrated. By the Rev. 
J. Davidson, (Simpkin and Marshall.)—This little volume is meant to 
be a sort of guide-book to a portion of the Bible, and a very useful one 
it will be found. It analyses and classifies the Books of Moses, and pre- 
sents the history in a clear and consecutive form, very much more 
effectively than do the brief and meagre headings of the Authorised 
Version. We suspect that many a reader of the Bible fails altoge 
to apprehend the general structure and drift of its various books. For 
such Mr. Davidson’s analysis will be particularly helpful, and will 
enable them to a great extent to dispense with learned and voluminous 
commentaries. The author seems to be a very sensible and judicious 
man, without any extravagant views, or any perverse determination to 
ignore recent criticism. Tho Mosaic record, he admits, contains earlier 
documents, as well as many interpolations, but on the whole, the theory 
which attributes its origin to the age of Moses is, on purely critical 
grounds, the most satisfactory. Such is our author's opinion, and it hasa 
good deal to say for itself. The authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
he regards as an open question, and thinks we can say nothing more de- 


Christian teacher. Of course this epistle is very appropriately con- 
nected in such a book with the Pentateuch, which, in great part, it 
expounds and illustrates. We bave maps and plans of the movements 
of the Patriarchs, and of the route of the Israelites on their way from 
Egypt to Canaan. These give completeness to the volume, which is well 
adapted to its author’s purpose. 


A Chaperon’s Cares. By Mary Catharine Jackson. 2vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co,)—The plan of the book is a not uningenious method of 
introducing three love-stories, we may even say four, for the chaperon 
does a little business on her own account. About the love-stories 
themselves there is nothing remarkable. One of them deals in the 
horrible, in suggestions of murder and the like; the others present us 
with the ordinary vicissitudes which are supposed to disturb the current 
of affection. The book is sufficiently well written, but fails to leave 
anything like a distinct impression on the mind. In a Minor Key 
2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Here we have a really pretty and 
effective love-story. The blind girl, Nina, loves and is loved, but re- 
fuses to entertain the offer which is made to her, because she will not 
be an hindrance to the efforts of her lover, striving, as he is, to restore 
the wasted fortunes of his house. He does not comprehend the sacri- 
fice, and attributes the refusal to mere coquetry. The scene where the 
misapprehension is cleared away, and the hearts of the two are brought 
to understand each other, is very pathetic. 

The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. 2 vols. (Murray.)—This 
edition, published after an interval of nearly 30 years, is so much enlarged 
that it may almost be called a new book. Mr. Colquhoun has, indeed, 
incorporated with it what seemed to him the most interesting or value 
able passages of his other books. The result is a very complete work 
indeed on Highland sport. The general reader will find much that will 
interest him, for the author has observed shrewdly and kindly human 
life, as well as the life of animals. And to the sportsman, the “ minute 
instructions ” which the title-page promises, and the book does not fail 
to furnish, will be very useful. No one /earns any sport from instruc- 
tions, however minute or lucid, but those who have already mastered 
the rudiments may improve themselves vastly by attending to judicious 
instruction. Our own interest has been roused especially by what Mr, 
Colquhoun has to say about dogs. This, it need hardly bo said, is very 
well worth reading, and is a distinct contribution of no little value to the 
natural history of the animal. Very likely he will think it a little sen- 
timental, but we must say that he seems to us hardly to take an ado- 
quate view of man’s duty to the dog, however just and complete his 
notions about the converse relation. Nor do we think that he makes 
out his contention that all the dog’s intelligence is instinct, not reason. 
The choice of alternatives which we so often observe in the dog is often 
of a kind that seems to demand reason. Nor can we accept the dictam 
that “the brute has no conscience.” The very curious story that ap- 
peared in this journal about the terrier that stole his master’s chop, and 
repented of his misdeed, looks very like conscience. Mr. Colquhoun 
does not, indeed, take into account any stories except those that have 
come under his own observation. This is a limitation which cannot be 
allowed. It would not be admitted in any other subject-matter. 

Christopher Columbus. From the French of M. le Marquis de Belloy, 
With fifty-one drawings on wood and six etchings by Léopold Flameng, 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—The narrative is bright and readable. It has 
nothing new to tell us about Columbus, and the novelty, indeed, would 
not be easy to find, but it puts together what is known with skill and 
spirit. But the great value of the book is to be found in the illustra- 
tions. Tho etchings, a kind of art for which M. Flameng’s namo is justly 
celebrated, are specially admirable. Both finish and effect are equally 
marked in them. We may single out for notice the portrait of Columbus, 
which serves as a frontispiece. Some of the slighter sketches are very 
vigorous. 

An Every-Day Heroine, By Albert D. Vandam. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
—This story is founded, we learn from the title-page, on “ Anne Rose, 
a Domestic Story, from the Dutch of J. J. Cremer.” We did not find it at 
all easy to read this novel, though something seemed still to lure us on, 
with a promise of something better that was never quite fulfilled. The 

















Gnite about it than that it was the production of some very able 





plot is obscure, and scarcely, it would seem, worth the trouble of un 
ravelling ; the incidents are few and common-place; the progress of 
the action slow. Yet there is, we feel, something in the book, The 
foreign scenery gives ita certain freshness and novelty. More than this, 
the personages whom it introduces seem to live, more especially those 
that are more simply drawn. The wicked uncle, for instance, is a mys- 


ther | terious and troublesome villain, who wearies us, but Dominic Havekirk, 


the parish minister, is much superior, manifestly a very life-like picture 
indeed. What a happy touch, for instance, it is when he goes into the 
fair, in company with the Baron, the great man of the place, “ dignified, 
erect, proud to be seen in such aristocratic company, but suave withal, 
feeling himself an insulated figure in such a scene, the middle-man 
between it and God.” 

A Match in the Dark. By (George Rose, M.A.) Arthur Sketchley, 
2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Here we have a story, in no way remark- 
able, of two young people who fall in love with each other, marry in 
haste, and repent at leisure. Its only raison d’étre, as far as we can 
perceive, is that it gives an occasion for introducing, as, indeed, almost 
any story might have done, a lady who would seem to be a near relative 
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of the Mrs. Brown by whom Mr. Sketchley made his reputation. Mrs, 
Burton, that is the good woman’s name, is equally inconsequent and 
eqaally shrewd with her more famous prototype. We view with unmixed 
regret her disappearance from the pages of the novel, and feel that after 
that we have nothing more to look forward to. Things are all the worse, 
because the peculiar manner of speech affected by Mrs, Brown and her 
relatives has not a happy effect on Mr. ‘ Arthur Sketchley’s ” literary 
style in general. Apart from Mrs. Burton, this is a poor book, not 
improved by a false alarm of bigamy,—which is meant, we suppose, to 
stir up the reader’s flagging attention. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have sent us a box of their usual 
Easter cards, and as usual, those in which flowers alone are used as 
symbols of the Resurrection, are greatly superior to those in which an 
attempt is made to delineate angels. The flowers twined round the 
cross are executed with very great delicacy, and a great variety of them 
are given in the different cards, Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have 
also, we see, produced a Boat-race card,—but, to us at least, they have 
sent two Oxford to one Cambridge card; which indicates possibly a 
leaning to one side on the part of those publishers, though complaisance 
enough to supply both with symbols. Wo do not much admire the 
Boat-race cards, 


Rather late in the year, Zhe Country Pocket-Book and Diary for 1878 
has been sent us, containing an elaborate shooting and fishing, cricket- 
ing and “athletic” diary, with room for the noting of all sporting 
engagements. 


Among now editions, we have received from Messrs Ward and Co. 
Guy Mannering, the Heart of Midlothian, and Kenilworth, the latest 
volumes of their illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels. From Messrs. 
Black wood the first volume of Adam Bede, forming Volume IV. of the 
cabinet edition of the works of George Eliot. Both of these editions 
are well bound and clearly printed. From Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co, we have a cheap illustrated edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s Carita. 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachiog, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for nour 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 78, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 2is per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
oe in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 








Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


. Seedeatetiaallins CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
F aarvh preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
or 





CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 
TAGO HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ZEALAND. 


The undersigned is prepared to receive applications, to be sent in on or before 
TUESDAY, the 30th April, 1878, for the appointment of Rector or Head Master 
of the Otago High School, Dunedin, who will be selected by him, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Dr. Abbot, of the City of London School, and Dr. Morrison, of the 
Glasgow Academy. 

The Rector will receive £520 per annum of fixed salary, and £1 for each pupil, 
to be calculated on the average attendance during the year. For the first three 
years,a minimum of £700 per annum will be guaranteed by the Board 
Governors. 

Candidates must be Graduates of fair standing of some University of the United 
Kingdom or the British Colonies. Experience in education and aptitude in 
teaching indispensable. 

Applications must be made on printed forms, which, with further particulars, 
can be obtained from Dr. MORKISON, Glasgow Academy, Glasgow; or at the 
Office of the Agent-General for New Zealand, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 
S.W. Thrcoe copies of the testimovials should be sent in, together with the 
originals. JULIUS VOGEL, Agent-General for New Zealand. 


WRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the Continental Schools, is now open, from nine to six. 
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OLLEGE 

FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. } 
BEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), bets 
? 8and 9 York Place, Portman Square. EASTER | I 
TERM will begin on THURSDAY, APRIL 25th. | 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. | 


H OM BM ALverx 

















The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 


UGBY SUBORDINATE SCHOOL. 
—HEAD MASTER to be appointed. To begin 
work before the end of May.—Apply, for regulations, 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1. 
—Apply to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 


| OSSALL SCHOOL,—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £204 


COLLEGE. 











LENHEIM HOUSE 
READING. 

Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 

spectus, apply to the Principals. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
Apply to the SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenham. 


TAMFORD ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
kKJ_ —Chairman of the Governors, the Marquis of 
EXETER. BROWNE'S SCHOOL for GIRLS.—This 
School provides a sound and liberal education, on 
moderate terms. For prospectus and particulars, 
apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. The next School 

‘erm begins on May 2. 

N.B.—Stamford is a centre for the Oxford Local 
Examinations,Grantham for Cambridge. Pupils can 
be prepared for either. 





SCHOOL, | 





| 





| for Cambridge Examinations for Girls. 


statement of fees, &c., to the Rev. T.W. JEX-BLAKE, 
D.D., Rugby. 


JOLITICAL ECONOMY and LOGIC. 
—A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, who has 
taken Honours in these subjects, is desirous of obtain- 
ing a TUTORSHIP therein, or in Literature and 
Philosophy —Apply to“ R.," the Union, Cambridge. 











ASTBOURNE. — CAREFUL PRE- 

PARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

House close to the Sea. Terms, 80 to 100 guineas.— 

Address, Rev. R. V. FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., 
Trinity Lodge. 


RAN'THAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.— 
This School provides a High-Class Church of 
England Education for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Apply to the Lady Principal, Miss WILSON, 
Ladies’ College, Grantham. Grantham is a centre 














year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 144 and 
15}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, a8 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Apply Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 





I OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
ulian’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth 


TCHINGS by F. SEYMOUR 
HADEN, Esq., F.B.C.S.—Messrs. HOGARTH 

have the honour to announce for publication a NEW 
SERIES of TWELVE ETCHINGS from NATURE, 
by Mr. SEYMOUR HADEN. On View at their 
Gallery, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, WwW 
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HIBBERT LECTURES. 
INSTITUTION of LECTURES HIP 


ON THE 
THEORY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. 








Deed dated 19th July, 1847, the late Mr. 


Robert 
° tion of 


pots COLLEGE of SURGEONS 
in IRELAND. 


CARMICHAEL PRIZES. 

The late RICHARD CARMICHAEL, Esq., having be- 
queathed to the College a sum of money for the 
pur; of founding Prizes for Essays upon certain 
subjects specified by him, the President and Council 
hereby give notice that, on the first Monday in May 
in the year 1879, they will proceed to adjudge a prize 
of Two HUNDRED PouNDs for the best Essay, and a 

rize of ONE HUNDRED PouNDs for the second best 
| that may be presented to them in accordance 
with the following instructions prescribed by Mr. 
Carmichael :— 

_ Ist. “* The state of the Medical Profession in its 





shed a trust fund for the pr 
learning and thorough research in re- 
n to Religion, as it appears to the eye of the 
scholar and philosopher, and wholly apart from the 
interest of any particular church or system. 
It has been pointed out to the Trustees that endowed 
reships, even under the restraints of an apolo- 


bert establi 
Biprehensive 


departments of Physic, Surgery, and Phar- 
macy, in Great Britain and Ireland, at the time of 
the writing of these Prize Essays.” 

2nd. “ The state of the Hospitals and Schools of 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy.” 

8rd. “The state and mode of examination, or of 
testing the qualifications of candidates of the different 
Li ing Colleges or Corporati in Medicine, 








n, have enrich Ts ture with 
getie debe contributions, and that an analogous 
but higher result might be expected if by a similar 
institution scope were afforded for Lecturers excep- 
tionally competent freely to present the results of 
their special studies, without any obligation to work 
towards & settled conclusion. 

This suggestion was embodied in the following 

. Memo! 


“TO THE HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 


«“ GENTLEMEN,—We, the undersigned, beg to draw 
your attention to the following statement :— 

«From the fact that all the chief divinity schools of 
this country are still laid under traditional restraints, 
from which other brancbes of inquiry or speculation 
have long been emancipated, the discussion of 
theological questions is habitually affected by ec- 
clesiastical interests and party predilections, and 
fails to receive the intellectual respect and con- 
fidence which are ae | accorded to learning and 
research in any other fleld. There is no reason why 
competent knowledge and critical skill, if encouraged 
to exercise themselves in the disinterested service of 
truth, should be less fruitful of improvement in re- 

us than in social and physical ideas; nor can it 

be doubted that an audience is ready to welcome any 
really capable and honest treatment of unsettled pro- 
blems in theology. The time, we think, is come when 
4 distinct provision for the free consideration of such 
lems by eci olars qualified to bandle them, may 
expected to yield important results. Notwith- 
standing the traditional restraints which in England 
have interfered with an unprejudiced treatment of 
the theory and history of religion, a rich literature has 
— in from the liberal schools of Germany and 
olland, and has more or less trained and quickened 
the mind of the present generation, so that there can- 
not now be wanting qualified labourers in that reor- 
ganisation of religious thought which is now taking 
place in our midst. Change of sentiment and feeling 
esnnot be simply imported from ab: ; till they 
eer through the minds of such men they have no 
colouring, and take no natural growth; and to 
modify English opinion and institutions there is need 
of English scholars. That need we think your en- 
couragement can do something to supply. Such insti- 
tutions as the Bampton Lecture at the University of 
Oxford, and the younger foundation of the Congrega- 
tional Lecture among one branch of orthodox Non- 
conformists, have done much to direct the public mind 
to the defence of certain well-defined views of Christ- 
ianity. We believe that @ similar institution might 


Surgery, and Pharmacy.” 

“‘Under these heads, the authors will please to 
make such suggestions as may occur to them re- 
specting the improvement of the profession, with the 
view of rendering it more useful to the public, and a 


more respectable body than it is at present. In these 
suggestions the authors will please to consider the 
ducation of Medical and 





Sr and moral 
urgical Students, as well as the best mode of con- 
ducting their professional studies. 

“ In considering the third head, or mode of testing 
the qualificati of did by the li ing bodies 
the authors will please to consider the most practic- 
able mode of rendering the examinations as d 





ADAME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS 
be to announce her THIRD GRAND 
ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL CONCERT, under the 
direction of Mr. Weist Hill, at ST. JAMES'S ALL, 
on TUESDAY, April 30, at three o'clock. Overture 
in C (Leonora), No. 3, Beethoven; Danse des Sy! 
(Fragment from Faust), first time in London, Berlioz; 
Grane Concerto for Pianoforte (B Minor), allegro, 
larghetto, vivace, Hummel, Madame Jenny Viard- 
Louis; Song, “Nuit resplendissante” (Cing —_ 
Gounod, Madame Lemmens Sherrington; G 
Suite for Orchestra, “Scenes Dramatique " (Shakes- 
peare), J. Massenet (com expressly for these con- 
certs) ; prel “ Ariel and the Spirits" (Tempest) ; 
melodrama, “The Sleep of Desdemona” (Othello); 
finale, “* The Witches,” ** The Banquet,” “The ne 
tion,” “ The Coronation " (Macbeth); kindly conducted 
by the Com: r. Sonata for pianoforte alone (in E 
Major, Op. 28), allegro, andante, scherzo (Beethoven) ; 
Madame Jenny Viard-Louis; Symphony in A Major, 
“Italian,” allegro vivace, andante con moto, con moto 
moderato, saltarello (Mendelssohn); Song, “Adieux 
de l'hotesse,” (Georges Bizet), Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington; Overture, “ The Wood Nymphs,” andante 


sostenuto, allegretto (Sir Sterndale anett), The 
orchestra wili comprise ninety eminent performers. 
Conductor, Mr. H. Weist Hill. At the Pianoforte, 


Mr.,Henry Leipold.—Tickets: Sofa and balcony stalls, 
10s 6d; stalls and balcony, 58; area, 2s 6d; admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Mit- 
chell, 38 Old Bond Street; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50 
New Bond Street; Messrs. J. B. Cramer and OCo., 201 
Regent Street; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, Weber, and 
Co., 84 New Bond Street: Mr. Alfred Hays, 4 Ro: 
Exchange Buildings; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Go., 
48 Cheapside: of the usual agents; and at Austin's 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 





tive as possible—i.c., in Anatomy, by having the dead 
subject placed before the candidate; in Chemistry, 
Botany, and Pharmacy, specimens of minerals, plants, 
and pharmaceutical preparations placed before him ; 
and in the practice of Physic and Surgery, the candi- 
date to be placed before the patients in the wards of 
an hospital, as the testator is certain that this will 





afford the only true mode of ascertaining the qualifi- 
cations of candidates.” 


Each Essay is to be distinguished by a device or 
motto, and accompanied by a sealed packet, ———s 
the name and address of the author, also distinguish 
by the same device or motto. The Essays are to be 
lodged at the College on or before tho first day of 
April, 1879. 

The President and Council will not consider them- 
selves bound to award the Prizes should any of the 
Essays not appear to them to possess sufficient merit. 
—By order of the Council, 

JAMES STANNUS HUGHES, Sec. 


Dublin, March 27th, 1878. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A LADY, holding excellent diplomas, and of 
much experience in teaching, wishes to receive a FEW 
BOYS, between the ages of six and twelve, to be pre- 
red for entering Public and First-Class Schools. 
hey would receive much individual attention, careful 
training, and every home comfort. Reference is 
kindly permitted to the Head-Master of a celebrated 
Public School, and to others well known in the edu- 
cational world. 
For Prospectuses, References, &c., address MISS 
AITKEN, Bishop Gill, York. 
RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 


Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
d by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Esq., All Souls’, 











rove of high service in pr rs Pp of 
[aigment combined with religious reverence, by ex- 
biting clearly from time to time some of the most 
} results of recent study in the great flelds of 
, osophy,of Biblical criticism and comparative theo- 
logy. 
“We venture, therefore, te ask you to consider the 
iency of establishing a ‘Lecture,’ under the 
name of the‘ Hibbert Lecture,’ or any other designa- 
tion which might seem appropriate. A course, con- 
sisting of a series of not fewer than six lectures might 
be delivered every two or three years in London, or 
in the chief towns of Great Britain in rotation. After 
delivery, the course should be published under the 
direction of the s of the lecture; and thus by 
degrees the issues of unfettered inquiry would be 
placed in a compact form before the educated public. 
« (Signed) 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
ARTHUR P. STANLEY. 
Joun H. THOM. 
CHARLES WICKSTEED. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 
F. Max MULLER. 





RopertT WALLACE. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 
JouN CAIRD. 
WILLIAM GASKELE. 
ous BEARD. 


Gzonce W. Cox. A. H. Sayer. 
J. Murr. RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 
JOHN TULLOCH. JAMES DRUMMOND.” 


In compliance with the prayer of this Memorial, the 
Hibbert Trustees have resolved to institute a Lecture- 
>. The first series of Seven Lectures will be 
delivered by F. MAx Motier, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford, on 
“The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India.” 

The Lectures will be delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey (the use of which has, through 
the kindness of the proper authorities, been granted 
to the Trustees), at Five o'clock in the afternoon on 
the following days, viz. :— 

Thursday, 25th April. 
2nd May. 


Sh ” 
And Thursday, 6th June. 
Admission to the course of Lectures will be by 

ticket, without payment. 

Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are re- 
juested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. 
illiams and a 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
en, W.C., not later than the 13th of April, and as 
8000 as possible after that date tickets will, be issued 
I} Ss Mapy persons as the Chapter House will accom- 


Thursday, 16th May. 
* 22rd 
30th , 





March, 1878. 


Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for niversity and 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, April 15. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. #. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 
adapted by Mr. W. G. WILLS, and Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux, given daily at 
4and 9, by Mr. H. Proctor.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—POTTERY, its Art and History, 
by Professor Gardner, assisted by a Practical Lilus- 
trator—The TELEPHONE, and TORPEDO WAR- 
FARE, by Mr. King. Admission to the whole, 1s; 
Schools and Children under 10, 6d; Reserved Stal 
including admission, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5, ani 
from 7 till 10. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
Secretarios { SOHN J BROOMFIELD. 











REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTIOIPATING 
POLIOIES. 

| pNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

Total Funds Invested ........... «ee £1,000,900 

Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





Army Examinations. Two i 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


OYAGE ROUND the WORLD.— 

By SPECIAL STEAMER.—Departure June 30, 

after visiting the Paris Exhibition. eturn in May, 

1879. Six months and a haif of inland excursions. All 

elements of comfort and instruction will be met on 

board. Great number of cabins already engaged.— 

For further information, apply SOCIETE DES VOY- 

AGES, 8 Place Vendéme, Paris; to E. MACKENZIE, 

57 Charing Cross, 8S.W.; or to MOSSES and 
MITCHELL, 4 Gracechurch Street, London. 








SELECT ENGLISH COLONY for 

TEXAS, of the Upper and Middle Classes, is 

about to be FORMED. Scenery beautiful, with no 

extremes of climate, soil remarkably fertile, and only 

15 days from home. Full particulars obtainable from 

“LEX,” care of H. NISBET, 219 George Street, 
Glasgow. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000, 
The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Oalcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, aud Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their oflca, They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecti of ittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

0 hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





STEES. 


Tru 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANC 


ELLOR. 


The Kight Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.C.L. 


ROBER’ BAYLY FOLLETT, E 


e late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 








Existing Assur 
Reversionary Bonus thereon ... 
Assurance Claims and bonus P. 

(Paid 


655,000 














FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 
£4,821,000 | Annual Rew: 


3,008,000 | Share Capital, fully subscribed..........0+...00 


seeeee cneseereeeeers 


£220,000 
1,632,695 
1,000,000 





Assurance Fund 





- £160,000.) 





SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any otuer in recoguised uso. (Soe Government 


Schedules.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


£54 


A 


division averaged policy. 


application to 


per £1,000 





E. 





Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Uharter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ee coe FIRE and LIFE 





INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For LIVES ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest .....0ccvecseee £396,818 
Accumulated Funds .......cccccresssrseeseree £3,107, 054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
=— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
! taking a Policy of the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSORIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly / llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at = Railway Stations, the Loca) 

gent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 











Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RIcHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. 


Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P, 
aq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Bart. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq,, 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 

M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested owe eee oce eee £1,000,000 
Total Funds about .., ove see 2,961,000 
Total Armual Income, upwards of... 440,000 
N.B. — Fite Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th April. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 
City Branch: Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income exceeds .,..c0c00000esese0ee8 £279,000 








The Assurance Fund is OVEr .......s00ssss0000008 2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544, 

assuring ...... os 303,115 
The New Annual Premiums were.......++.++ 


The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
6,356,262 


to 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Credit of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 
Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
— at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
nvalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 





Tisk. 
Olaims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 


The Next Division of Profits will take place in | 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies | 


before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1877. 

The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 
Balance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE OCUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weak 

STOMACHS.—The wisest cantiot enumerate one- 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from en- 
feebled digestion, all of which might be readily dis- 
pelled by these admirable Pills. They remove all 
unpleasant taste from the mouth, flatulencvy,and con- 
stipation. Holloway's Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
and every other organ, helping digestion to that 
healthy tone which fully enables it to convert all we 
eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. Hence 
these Pills are the surest strengtheners and the safest 
restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and chronic de- 
bility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible remedies for 
impaired appetite, eructations, and a multitude of 
other disagreeable symptoms, which render miserable 








the lives of thousands. These Pills are approved by | 


all classes. 


PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
67 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British M 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREB. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 

My DEA S1z,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks * the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articalation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. Huro: 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





LIEBIG COMPAN 


Y’s = 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


OAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barog 
Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





DATURA 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation 


TA TULA 


mh ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, &c 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





DR. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE 





CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the pr 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. OOLLI§ 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chauicellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Oholera and Dysentery. 


of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 

| Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I 

consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 





From Dr. B. J. BoutTtoN and Co., Horncastle.— 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 


‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 


9,692 | in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 


| Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 94, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
| BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








) Repemenemmies LL WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

| largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

| OLD [RISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

| profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 

| Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

| Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
| PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
| “A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
| Standard. 


| “Phe Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—o0ed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 








Linens dressed to perfection should supply thelr 
Laundresses with the 
‘*‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
| A7HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITES 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
| vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
| use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
| is here avoided, soft bandage being worn round the 
| body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 

by the MOO-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, itting 

with so much ease and closeness that it caanot be de- 
| tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
| circular may be had, and the ['rass (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Utnbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Jonna White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
 LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEG 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 


inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 103,and 16s each ; postage free. 


| Bhi rey desirous of having their 








JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


« Bxceedingly useful." —Stan: 
Sold by Stationers e 
ae facturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
Manufacturer aten' 0 
a seen at 13 Oranbourve Street, 


Leigester Square, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


dard. 
verywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 


|: eee & Co.'s OWN SAUCE, 


| SOUPS E PRESE RVED PROVISIONS, 


= = = 
» treme and — aa PIES ; ‘also, 





, 


| _ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


GPECIALTIES 


for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


«VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 

This fne OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the | 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’ S ISLAND, CORK. 


BRz AV: AIS? DIALYSED 
IRON. 


“FER BRAVAIS.” 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIO. 


Pure Iron and Oxygen combined, without Acid. 








Laxcet, Jane 9, 1877.—**Neutral, tasteless. 
veautiful and interesting prepar: ‘ion.” 
British MEDICAL JOURNAL, Murch 3, 1877.—“ Has 


all the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 
pation or dis sturbing the digestion, and it does not 
dlacken the teeth.” 


Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 
13 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


To be had of all Chemists. Pamphlet sent post 
ree on application to 


RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 8 Idol Lane, London, E.C, 


MORS SON & SON’S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 





PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

a oy LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 48 6d per 
ttle 


— GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
ttle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturera, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


FOR BLANOMANGE, PUDDINGS, OUSTARDS, 
Ci#ILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Digr, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY MLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS. 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE" is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives he Tsern TPeant 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
~ imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BReaTH. 

rice Js 6d per pot, 
PR oui GOSNELL and CO.’s Toilat and Nursery 

owder, celebrated for its purity. 

“AGUA AMARELLA 
ite prietine hue, 

ASK for JOH 
you have no 

Wholesale 
Street, London 





bo Matter at what age. 

N GOSNELL aud O0.'s, and see that 
ne other than their genuine Articles, 

a—A ange Passage, 93 





* restores the Human Hair to 


Upper Thames l 





MAYFAIR, W. 


WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect t timekeeper. —67 Regent Street. 





these celebrated Watches, 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £30,—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—Full Piate, Lever movement, J ewelled, strong 
and servic me iu Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crysta! 
Case, £3 -Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. “BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


XY UDDEN MOURNING— 
. Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Uresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for househuld moara- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mour ning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 





—_— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
| IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


CARPET MANUFAC rURKE 7 TO THE ROYAL 
FAMIL 

| 85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

| EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1368. 

FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 

Rooms Covered in One Piece. 2 


ies! ABLE, VERY REM A RKABLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOU GH’S PYRE TLC SALINE 
4 in Preventing and Curing Smali-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excrlient, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to | the constitution. Sold by Chemista. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitatious of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
GS — SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
| Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORrvsse 
| and BLACKWELL, London; aod Export Oilmen gener- 
| ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


world. 

K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| aud SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PLOKLES, SAUUES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated, —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
| 18 Trinity Street, London, S.&. 


1 ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| pared by KE. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


JARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 
Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by LXKLUAL and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Bess Floor 
Coverings, forwarded post tree, upuu application at 69 


Ludgate Hill. 
ILLS 
than the THREK CASTLE 
“THREE “The Virginians.” 
' Sold only in Packets and en 
Cigarettes, protected by the CAST LES.” 
Name and [rade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WLLLS, Bristol and London. 











“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no bet 






PURTLE SOUP, and J ELLY, and other 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


HE AM ERICAN WALTHAM 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
in e very variety of Silver 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THREE YEARS of the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MACOOLL, M.A, 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
To be ready immediately, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s, 
BY PROXY. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” & 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 








Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
THE 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
(The Next Number will be ready on April 15.) 


With the Number for April, 1878, the Nsw 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will enter upon @ new phase, 
Its scope will be considerably enlarged by the 
introduction of social and political topics, to be 
treated by the leading writers of the day. Oritical 
notices of the most important books of the quarter, 
and, as far as necessary, of the more important 
criticisms that have appeared of them will also be 
added. First-class Fiction, to the average amount of 
& one-volume novel, will be another prominent 
feature. In addition to this, there will be in 
every number at least one article containing original 
research of a scientitic, artistic, or literary nature. For 
this there is at present absolutely no organ in our period- 
ical literature, the monthly magazines being unable and 
the quarterlies unwilling to affurd the necessary space 
for comprehensive treatment. The average number 
of pages in each issue will be 250, a figure considera- 
bly in excess of any other organ of high-class litera- 
ture published at the same vrice, and all but equal to 
that of the six-shilling Quarterlies, The variety of 
topics touched upon will be in proportion to this 
amour t of matter, aod no important phase of English 
and foreign life and literature will remain unnoticed, 
For the treatment of scientific questions the Editor 
has endeavoured to secure the services of specialists ; 
but literary excel!ence and genera] attractiveness will 
be an indispensable condiuon of acceptance of any 
coutribution, however scientifically valuable. While 
endeavouring to give due prominence to writers of 
established reputation, the New QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE will not indulge the craving, too common now-® 
days, for * names “ gud names, that is, regardless of the 











intrinsic value of the work to which they are . 


pended. Toe spirit in which the Magaziue will 
conducted may best be described as essentially 
modern. The strict party distinctions of Whig and 


Tory have become a tuing of the past, and the old- 
established quarterly organs of these parties have 
little or no contact with modern thought and feeling, 
The want in our literature thus indicated the New 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will supply, aud writers of all 
shades of party and of the highest literary ability have 
promised their co-operation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 

UNSEEN. By the Rev. F. G. Les, D.C.L., Vicar 

“ All Saints’, Lambeth, Editor of “ The Other 
orld,”’ 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provengal Life and Literaturein the Middie-Ages, 
By Francis HUEFFER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 


MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS, 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JOHN 
Duan, F.S.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVEN- 
porT ADAMS. Witha Note “On Some Old French 
Forms of Verse,” by AUSTIN DoBsoN. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JULIETS 
GUARDIAN.” 


3 vols. crown 8y¥o0. 


DECEIVERS EVER, 


By Mrs. ll. LOVETT CAMERON. 

* This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of siacere ad- 
miration for a story whose interest never flaga, for 
society which is often amusing and never tedivus, as 
well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 
pieturesque description.” —EZraméiner. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


A LEGACY: being the Life and Remains of 
John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
*“ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 1s; mounted, in case, 3s. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—STANFORD’S 
MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ARMENIA, illustrating the 
TREATY of SAN STEFANO, the New Limits of Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, Montenegro, 
&c., and the Acquisitions of Russia. Scale, about 50 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 


173. Price 1s; mounted, in case, 3s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, price 3s 6d; folded, in case, 4s; mounted, in case, 53 6d. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—MAP of 


TURKEY in EUROPE.—Coloured to indicate the Boundaries of Servia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Albania, Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia; with thé adjoining 
Russian and Austrian Territory as far as Odessa and Vienna; also the Turkish Coast of the 
Black Sea, Constantinople, the Dardanelles, Greece, and the Archipelago, the Ionian 
Islands, Candia, &c.; the whole forming a clear and distinct Map of the Seat of War and 
surrounding Countries. The Boundaries according to the TREATY of SAN STEFANO 
marked in red. By J. ArrowsmiTH. Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, price 3s 6d; folded, in case, 4s; mounted, in case, 5s 6d. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—STANFORD’S 
LARGE-SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA, including Erzoroum, 
Trebizond, Van, Bayazid, Batoum, Poti, Tiflis, Erivan, &c.; with the Boundary according 
to the TREATY of SAN STEFANO marked in red, and showing the Territory annexed 
by Russia. Scale, 16 miles to an inch, with an enlarged Map of the Environs of Kars, on 
the scale of one inch toa mile, Size, 28 inches by 20. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALt LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE OHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited-by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


T HE N E W TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 








,.)6hCUrE 
*Wenkuess and Debility. B R A V A I S 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full particulars, post free on application to 





BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


—_—_______., 
New Edition, 1878.—3 vols. imp. 8vo cloth, 
* os 2 J J £1 
LARKE'S (Dr. ADAM) COMMENT 
ARY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 
Condensed from the Original Work, with Oce: 
a t mapg me L an. RoBert Newron Young 
ndon: EGG 
Cheapside. on8 Co, Bunems Lane 


Post 8vo, cloth; free by post, 5s, 
GQ CIATICA, LUMBAGO, ana 
K) BRACHIALGIA: their Nature and Treatmen 
and their Immediate Relief and Rapid Cure. By He 
Lawson, M.D., Assistant-Physician to St. Mary's ae “J 
pital, _ — of “ = Microscopical Journa).” 4 
ondon: WILLIAM TEGG and Bong 
Cheapside. Co. Pancras Lane 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, wi 
tional Chapter, price 21s. nena 
HE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY 
Vol. I. By HeRrBert SPEncer., . 
e hate: ml a, + ge 14 Henrietta Street, 
ovent Garden, London; and 20 § 
Street, Edinburgh. oath Frederick 


a 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. 302, will LF ad on WEDNESDAY 
— 17th. + to yw ENTS intended tor 
nsertion cannot be received by the Publi 
than WEDNESDAY NEXT.) 830TS Inter 
London: LONGMANS and Oo., 39 Paternoster Row, E.0, 


12 oan 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1878. No. DOOL., price 2s 64, 
CONTENTS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part L. 
—— AND a. 

RANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By Theodore Martin 
Mine Is THINS. Part X. j 4 2 
THE Moor AND THR LOCH. 

THE STORM IN THE EasST.—No. XI. Reflective, 

To ETHEL. By Austin Dobson. 

Tue EVE OF THE CONGRESS. 

W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


. 
’ 

















Now ready (One Shilling), No. 220, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for APRIL. With Illustrations by Gzore, 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKS&E. 

CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Ohap. 
7. A New Light.—8. Triumph and Terror—9. 
Visitors. 

HEREDITARY TRAITS. 

ZEs TRIPLEX. 

A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT. 

NorTH-CouNTRY STUDENTS. 

CANOSSA. 

War. 

“For Percival.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 26. 
Of Confession.—27. Sissy Enters into King Agag's 
Feelings.—28. Broken Off. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready, price Six Shillings. 


HE WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW, 
New Series, No.CVI. APRIL, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE SERVIANS AND Caoams. 
POPULAR BUDDHISM ACCORDING TO THE CHINESE 
CANON. 
AN INDIAN DISTRICT: ITS PBOPLE AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 
PEASANT LIFE IN FRANCE AND Rossi. 
Our PRFSENT CONVICT SYSTEM. 
THE LIF& OF THE PRINCE CoNnsoRT. 
RUSSIAN AGGRESSION AND THB Duty or Evaopsg, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1l. Theology — 2. 
Philosophy — 3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and 
Travels—4. Science—5. History and Biography—6, 
Belles Lettres—7. Miscellanea. 
INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EmpPrree. 
London: TRUBNER and Oo., Ludgate Hill. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 64. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
APRIL, 1878. 
1. THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF Fatty. By 
Robt. B. Drummond, B.A. 
2. Mr. DkuUMMOND'’s “JEWISH MessiIaAH.” By T. EK. 
Cheyne, M.A. 
3. — THIRLWALL'S REMAINS. By Charles Beard, 
A 


SPsee we 








4. THe CAMBRIDGE COMMISSION. By Perceval M. 
Laurence, M.A. 

5. CupwortH’s MSS. on FuTure PuNIsHMENT. By 
Courtney Kenay, M.A. 

6. MigukL SeERvV&TO-x-Revés—I. By Alexander 
Gordon, M.A. 

7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garéen, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





“ T= EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value.”"—Spectator. * Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Lilerary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute & 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HoppEeR and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
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NOW READY, price 2s 6d, the FIRST PART of the 
CONTINENTAL 


PICTURESQUE 


PORTION 


EUROPE 


CONTAINING 


AN EXQUISITE STEEL ENGRAVING BY BIRKET FOSTER, 


AND THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS :— 


PORCH OF ST. LAURENS, ROUEN. 
OLD HOUSES IN ROUEN. 

LA GROSSE HORLOGUE, ROUEN. 
PAVILION, PALAIS DE JUSTICE, ROUEN. 
NEAR CHATEAU GAILLARD. 


| CHATEAU GAILLARD. 


DINAN. 
CHATEAU ON THE RANCE. 
CHATEAU DE COMBOURG. 
A BLACK YARD AT VITRE. 
CHATEAU DE VITRE. 


MONT ST. MICHEL, NORMANDY. 
GENERAL VIEW OF DOL. 
| OLD HOUSES AT DOL. 
MILL AT ST. SERVAN. 
ST. MALO, FROM THE SANDS. 


“Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well 


executed.” —Spectator. 


“Tt is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ ” 


— World. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
By Mrs. Forrester, 


3 vols. 


Author of “ Mignon,” &c. 

* Viva’ will take its stand as one of the most de- 

tful, interesting, and exciting works of fiction of 

the day, adding additional laurels to the author's well- 
earned reputation.”"—Court Journal. 


Third Edition of Ruby Grey. 


By W. Herworta Dixon. 8 vols. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Were we to classify this work, we should give it a 
place by the side of Miss Edgeworth’s and Miss 

Austen's best novels modernised."—Court Journal. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 8 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and 
varied interest.”"— Post. 


Maige. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 


“A charming and powerful story.”"—Post. 


The Hazard of the Die. 
Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt, Author of * Thornicroft's 
Model,” &c, 3 vols. [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Just published, 124 pp. 8vo, sewed, price 3s 6d. 
ID QUEEN ELIZABETH TAKE 
“OTHER ORDER” in the “ ADVERTISE- 
MENTS "of 1566? A LETTER to LORD SELBORNE. 
By James PARKER, Hon. M.A., Oxon. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 


Will shortly appear.—Now in the press. 
HE WHOLE -MEAL BREAD 
QUESTION, in a Dietetic, Economic, and 
Medicinal Point of View; with a Sketch of Bakers 
and Baking, Past and Present. Post free, 6d. 
W. Hitt and Son, 60 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; or 
to T. C. HEAwoop, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers. 


Price 4d; or Three for 18, post free. 
j HY ENGLISHMEN SHOULD 
JOIN the LIBERAL PARTY. By WILLIs 
Navins. 


Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 
8 Salisbury Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 5s; by post, 5s 3d. 
M4281TIM E WARFARE. 
By THoMaAs GIBSON BOWLES. 
_WILLIAM Ringway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 38 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By Hucn CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 

College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
HE LATE SIR G. G. SCOTT, R.A.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
at 434); also for View of Broad-Street Ward 
ountain, and of Altar, St. Mary's, Stanbrook ; French 

Gallery; Etchings; History of Wood Engraving; 

Brickmaking; Kensington and the Gardens; Works 
in the City, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
Lists free. 
J. Vuairy, Earlsheaton, Dewebury. 


&e, 





M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


“L’A R T” 


AND THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 


the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 


illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





66 ’ ” 
L’ A R T 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES FERGUSSON. 
Now ready, with 9 Plates and 79 Woodcuts, 4to, 42s. 


THE TEMPLES OF THE JEWS, 


And Other Buildings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.RS., 
Fellow Royal Instit. Brit. Architects. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready. 


Vol. XXIII. of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.RS. 


With Six Photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and numerous Engravings on Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 





A 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL. 


CONTAINING ARTICLES BY 


The Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 

FRANCIS PEEK. 

W. H. MALLOCK. 

The Rev. Professor JELLETT. 

The Rev. R. F. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L. 
And Others. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Professor STANLEY JEVONS. | 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH. 

Professor MONIER WILLIAMS. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 

The Rev. Professor SALMON, D.D. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HEALTH and LIFE. By B. W. Ricnarpsoy, 


M.D., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WALKS in ALGIERS. By L. G. Séguin. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


“ Certainly the fullest handbook in English.”—Academy. 

“ Replete with useful information.”—London. 

“ A valuable contribution to our literature of travel."—Art Journal. 

** Quite a model of a very useful type of book.”"—Scotsman. 

“A very readable book, even for stay-at-home people."— British Quarterly Review. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Aveustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “‘ Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Italy,” &c. With 100 Illustra- 
tlons by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


* A book for perusal as well as for reference.”"—Spectator. 

“ Completeness and attractiveness.” —G/obe. 

“Mr. Hare's volumes are worth a whole library of such literature.”—Scofsman. 
“ Always bright, readable, and interesting."—British Quarterly Review. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S THEOLOGICAL and 


LITERARY REMAINS. Edited by Canon Perowng, D.D. Vol. ILI. Essays 
Speeches, Sermons. Demy 8vo, 20s. 

“A very welcome selection from Dr. Thirlwall's critical contributions...... among 
these, the famous essay on the ‘Irony of Sophocles,’......' Sermons and addresses, 
which exhibit the attitude of a powerful and luminous intellect towards the most 
Momentous controversies of the present day.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


“ Among those pioneers who in a crooked generation are constantly making the 
Way straight for better things hereafter.”—7Zimes. 

* Anadmirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly-gifted man. It should 
be read by all who follow truth rather than authority, anc are not afraid to go 
wherever honest and devout inquiry may lead them.”—Spectator. 


DAYS of HEAVEN upon EARTH, and other 


Sermons. By ALFXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., Birkenhead. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


“ Simple in style, warm in tone, and catholic in spirit, these sermons have a 
better title to the honour of print than nineteen-twentieths of those that issue 
from the press. They ought to find favour with such readers as value fresh and 
suggestive thought.”—Scotsman. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of ATHEISM. 


By J. 8. BLAcKtk, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


* Of much vigour, freshness, and not a little learning...... Throws a clearer light 
On the genius of Buddhism than any essay which has yet fallen in our way...... 
Sketches with great care and ability the religious physiognomy of that strangely 

opular faith, and Craws out its very curious analogies with the agnosticism of 
ohn Stuart Mill and the other professors of scientific doubt.”—Spectator. 

* The book deserves to be widely read, for it abounds in shrewd wisdom and 
caustic wit, and ample matter for serious reflection. The chapters on Greek 
Polytheism and Buddhism will be read with interest, but most attractive are the 
vigorous onslaughts in the last chapter on the extravagances of Scotch orthodoxy 
which have provoked an atheistic reaction.” —Theological Review. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 





THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. | 


Sample Packet seut post free for 24 stamps. 


| 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING | 


| 
| 





done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the | 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. | 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
_— : zs | 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





OF 
B EDSTEADS, 
. ee 
2 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL, and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 





|S occa FURNITURE, 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, | 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


| 
| 
| 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. t 


—————__ 


MARCUS WARD & Co’s LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


IMPORTANT FINE-ART WORK. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of the 


NEW WORLD. From the French of M. le Marquis de BeLuoy, 
with 51 Drawings on Wood and Six exquisite Etchings by Le. ola Peete 
cloth, gilt extra, 42s. se Published 

N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above book printe 
of rare illustrated works should order at once. ° 4, collectors 


“ Worthy of a place among the best books of the season in every library,” 
Standard. ites 

“Tbe woodcuts and the etchings are admirable...... Altogether the volume may be 
classed among the very best that have of late years issued from the press."—4r¢ 
Journal. " 


IMPORTANT WORK for STUDENTS of ART NEEDLEWORK, 
ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practieg 


of Decorative Needlework. By M. S. Lockwoop and E. Guatsrge, Ro 
4to, with 19 Plates in Colours, from Desigus by Thomas Orane, cloth, 21s, 


“The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste and ability of their 
designer, Mr. Thomas Crane...... e consider the treatise a most usefal work 
introducing sound principles into the art of decorative needlework, and giving 
the necessary practical hints for carrying them out."—The Queen. 3 

“ Systematic and complete.”"—Daily News. 


HEROES of NORTH-AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


D'ANVERS. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 


By N 
53 7 e 
“Nich in romantic interest.”"—Daily News. 

“A book which is a real acquisition tothe Library of Travel."—Spectator, 
“Complete and vividly written ."— World. 

‘*Charmingly priuted and illustrated, and very realable."—Art Journal. 

“ A stirring and pathetic record of African exploration.” —Garphic. 


HEROES of SOUTH-AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By y. 
D'ANVERS, Author of “ Herocs of North-Africau Discovery.” 8yo, with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. [Just published, 

This volume contains an account of Mr. Stanley's recent travels, and a map 
showing his latest discoveries. 


“A most reliable end attractive work."—Court Journal. 
Complete Catalogue of Publications, post free, on application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





rm, 


WORKS BY REV. DR. HANNA, 


AUTHOR OF “THE LAST DAY OF OUB LORD'S PASSION.” 


The LIFE 


feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 30s. 
edges, 5s each. 


The PASSION WEEK. 
The LAST DAY of OUR LORD’S PASSION, 


22nd Edition. 


The FORTY DAYS 


RECTION. 5th Edition. 


of OUR LORD. 6 vols., extra 


Also separate Volumes, cloth extra, gilt 


5th Thousand. 


AFTER the RESUR- 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 


» "danse FAIR, No. 492, for Saturday, April 6th, contains 


the following:— 


PORTRAIT—LORD LYONS. 


Vanities. 

Kelvercale—Chapters X XXIX.-XL. 

Lord Lyons. 

What is the Issue on which Peace or 
War Depends 

Our Unknown Correspondent. 

The Dining World—ltalian Virtues and 
Vices, 

Books to Read, and others. 

(he Magazines. 

Hard Cases. 

Double Acrostic. 


Information. 

The Treaty of San Stefano — What 
it is? 

Is the Treaty of San Stefano to Stand or | 

Lord Sa’‘isbury's Despatch. 

Letters from the Intelligent Foreigner 
—Letter [V.: The House of Lords. 
Other People’s Money — Russia; the 
Halesowen Railway Five per Cent. 
Preference Stock; the Bank Dis- | 

counts; Italian Cities, 


The VANITY FAIR CALENDAR of Fashionable Arrangements. 


To be had from all Booksellers ani Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
Price 1s, per post, 1s 04d. 


London: *“ VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


RY. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


\SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, postige free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALASIA. By O. W. Purnell. 
Mazzini. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
MoperN JAPAN. IL. By Sir David Wedderbarn. 
THE RESETTLEMENT OF TURKRY. By Sir G. Oampbell, M.P. 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND MORALITY. By A. ©. Lyall. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By George Saintsbury. 
MEMORIALS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. By the Editor. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. IV. By Herbert Spencer. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By William Jack. 
HOME AND FORBIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready of 
Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. large crown 8yo, with Maps, 30s. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild 
Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By Major J. S. CAMPION. 
ith Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and edited by Mrs. Bury PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
HE POPENJO Y? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


IS 


[This day. 


198 PICCADILLY. 





Ready this day, Saturday, April 6, the FIRST NUMBER of 


wd ? I G H ze 


CONTAINING :— 


Mr. GLADSTONE'S FIRST ELECTION. 
The TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
The RELIGIOUS FERMENT in SCOTLAND. 
PUBLIC GOSSIP and OPEN COUNCIL. 
LITERARY HISTORY of the WEEK. 
REVIEWS, ESSAYS, DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. Also,— 
The IMPULSIVE LADY of CROOME CASTLE. By Thomas Hardy. 
A CZAR’S DEATH. By R. D. Blackmore. 
And the First Chapters of 
LADY OF LAUNA Y,” 
A New Story. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 


“THE 


The following distinguished Writers have already promised to contribute to 
the Feuilleton, or Weekly Supplement :— 


CHARLES READE, Author of “ Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” &c. 
R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &c. 

THOS. HARDY, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 
The AUTHOR of “ Ginx's Baby,” &¢ 

Mrs. RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 

The AUTHOR of ** The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 

JOHN DENNIS, Author of “ Studies in English Literature,” &c. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
Hon. RODEN NOEL, Author of “ Beatrice,” &c. 

DAVENPORT ADA MS, Author of “ Women of Fashion,” &c. 

G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ Shelley: a Critical Biography.” 
The AUTHOR of “St. Abe,” “ White Rose and Red,” «ec. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
OFFICES, 157 STRAND, W.C. 





L2XDon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PREsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literatare, in 
Various Languages. 
Fibubecriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
fteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Readiyg-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 222, FOR APRIL. 


OONTENTS. 


SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Chaps. X.-XII, 

THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Rev. Canon Farrar. 

. FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN. 

. DAPHNE, 

THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF ULFILAS. By Professor Stanley Leathes. 

THE RAPID TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES. By James H. Haynie, Captain 
U.S. Army. 

THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. By Rev. A. T. Davidson, 

Two Sonnets. By Mrs. Moulton. 

AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BuRIAL Laws. By Rev. G. H. Curtels, 

- ANCIENT TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN. By Professor Max Miiller. 


OO em ote 


» 
Seen 





Now ready, price 3s 6d, PART II. of 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C, 
To be Completed in about Twelve Parts. 


MACMILLAN and CO, London. 


NEW BOOKS. 








SEVENTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


Canon FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHILOCHRISTUS : Memoirs of a Disciple 
of the Lord. 8vyo, 12s. 


“The rule seems to be rigorously carried out of introducing nothing into 
the statements or descriptions which does not tend to show the historical fact 
as it was.,....There is a good deal in the work to which we cannot assent, but 
the least we can say of it is that it brings us very near the living Obrist,"= 


Christian World. 
“A voice of real fresh and power.” — Contemporary 
Review. 





and s 





The PRESENT TRIAL of FAITH. Sermons 


by Canon VAUGHAN, of Leicester. Crown 8vo, 9s. (This day, 


NEW NOVEL at all the LIBRARIES. 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips, 


vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


«* Benedicta ' is altogether a fine and poetical conception, wrought out with 
a feminine grace and delicacy of feeling as well as a vigour of touch that are 
far from common in fiction."—Scotsman. 


The GREEK QUESTION. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By 


J. P. Manarry, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with New 
Chapters on the Excavations at Mycene and Olympia, crown 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

*,* The above work is the latest and most authentic account of the country 
and its inhabitants. 


NEW VOLUME of SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


PRIMER of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Professor W. STANLEY JeEvons, LL.D., F.R.S. 18mo, Is. 


MONEY and VALUE: an Inquiry into the 


Meansand Ends of Economie Production. With an Appendix on the Depre- 


ciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By ROWLAND HAMILTON. 8vo, 128, 
[This day. 


INSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE. With Chapters on its Prevention. By D. Hack Tuks, M.D, Crown 
8vo, price 6s. (This day. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: an Attempt to 


Determine their Chronological Order. By the Rey. H. Paine Stokes, M.A, 
Extra feap. Svo, 48 6d. (This day. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. ByS. Newcomb, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. 8vo, with 112 Illustrations and & 
Maps of the Stars, 18s. (This day. 





NEW VOLUME of the “ ART-AT-HOME SERIES.” 


‘The BEDROOM and BOUDOIR. By Lady 


BARKER. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2s 6d. (This day. 





| MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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| LONDON, 1862--PRIZE MEDAL. 


LONDON, 1851—PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865—PRIZE MEDAL. 


PARIS, 1855—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 


FRED* EDWARDS & SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and 
durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more 
equably heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire, if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


establishments, and one in action may be seen daily at 
MESSRS. EDWARDS & SON’S, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free, on application. Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional branches enumerated below s— 


GRATES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, AND FENDERS. 
L wOONOMICAL FIRE-LUMP GRATES, with the bars and bottom only of iron, and fire-bars from ten to thirty inches in width 
suitable for domestic use and public buildings. Price from 148 to 50s. ’ 
2. The same Grates provided with splayed tiles, at a cost of from 40s each. 
3. IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES, with the whole interior of fire-brick, and the bars only of metal. Price from 40s each, 
4, The samo Grates provided with tiles to cover the back and sides of the fire-place, and ornamental tiles in front, at a cost of £5 and upwards, 
5. SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES, with brick bottom, on the principle recommended in Mr. Edwards’s publication on “ Our Domestig 
Fire-places,” costing from 55s to £20. 
6. SMOKELESS GRATES, on Dr. Arnott’s principle of supplying the fire with coal from below. 
7. DOG GRATES, with tiled sides and hearths, fire-brick interiors, and marble fender-curbs, 
8. VENTILATING GRATES, with fire-brick interior, and fresh warm-air supply, costing from 703 each. 
9. CHIMNEY-PIECES in OAK, WALNUT, EBONISED MAHOGANY, BIRCH, PINE, &c., designed by eminent 
architects, with or without decorations of tiles. 
10. POLISHED BRASS FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, and STANDARDS, suitable for tiled hearths. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


STOVES, CLOSE OR OPEN. 


1. GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the halls and staircases of dwelling-houses and for warming churches, made of a capacity to heat 
from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with cither ascending or descending flues, and through the night, if required, without 








attention. 

2. PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open fires, handsomely decorated with porcelain, oncaustic or ma 
for use in halls, shops, cabins, &c. 

3. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick interior and warm-air chambers, mado to give a supply of fresh and 


wholesomely heated air. 
4. Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in halls and show-rooms, where a fire is required to be kept 
perpetually burning. They require attention twice in the course of twenty-four hours only. 


5. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in churches and other public buildings. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrangements, for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted for uso in 
Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or Retail Establishments, Public Schvols, Prisons, Workhouses, &. 


OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture; Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, Stewing Stoves, 


Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


ENGINEERING. 


WARM BATHS, erected with hot, cold, and waste pipes, hot-water cistorn and circulating pipes heated from the kitchen boiler, so that 
a bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot water furnished, if required, by the same system, to wash-hand basins, housemaids’ 
closets, sculleries, or made to circulate through coils of pipes, for giving heat to a hall, a conservatory, or a billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for heating churches and other public buildings, and for conservatories; also for the halls, staircases, 
and passages of large private residences, and for contributing heat, if required, to drawing-room, dining-room, library, and billiard-room, 


with handsome ornamental cases to cover the pipes. 
LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of washing, drying, and ironing the linon of largo houses, and of public 


establishments, Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves of all kinds. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MR. EDWARDS’S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 
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OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New Edition, en-| The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 


tirely rewritten, enlarged, the Additions completing the Author's Contributions 

on the Domestic Use of Fuel and on Ventilation. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, 

Jun. Royal 8vo, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s, 

‘It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 

extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 

brought into actual practice by all those who are in any wayconcerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PREVENTION. 
Seventh Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
“Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and 
householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building News. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 
and VENTILATION. Price 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin, Count Rumford, and his 
Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 
Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 
“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without teehnicality or obscurity, and may 
fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible 
unscientific persons."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
Utilisation of Waste Heat from Open Fire-places. Royal 8vo, with 147 [lus 
trations, 10s 6d. A Now Edition in preparation. 

“A book which, by its clear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost & 
marvel in this book-making age."—Hzaminer. 
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